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AMERICA AND THE UTOPIAN IDEAL IN THE 
KIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By Kraus 


The golden age is only slightly younger than man himself. In 
his earliest reveries man probably saw in his yesteryear a Para- 
dise lost. Rarely, however, have Utopia and the present coin- 
cided. America presented to the European imagination materials 
with which airy castles could be built and then brought down to 
earth. 

From the tales of sailors whose ships were harbored in Ant- 
werp, Thomas More learned of Brazilian primitive life whose 
details enriched his Utopia. Montaigne’s critical sense was like- 
wise exercised on some materials furnished by visitors from the 
same country.’ It was not, however, until the period of coloniza- 
tion that America and the Utopian ideal existed actively in the 
consciousness of prospective emigrants, whose yearning was 
perhaps more real than that of the litterateur. Against the ter- 
rors of uncertainty in an unknown world were set the certain 
risks nearer home, and in words that spoke the mind of sueceed- 
ing generations of adventurers, William Bradford reported the 
conclusion reached by his fellow-travelers: ‘‘It was answered, 
that all great & honourable actions are accompanied with great 
difficulties, and must be both enterprised and overcome with 
answerable courages. It was granted the dangers were great, 
but not desperate; the difficulties were many, but not invin- 
cible.’?’ 

Of dangers there were plenty. They were to be met, too, long 
before the shores of America were sighted. The relentless pro- 
cess of culling out the unfit and the unfortunate left many a 
passenger list hghter in American waters after the ocean sail. 
Kven after reaching the promised land, for some the promise 

1 Sidney Lee, ‘‘The Call of the West,’’ in Scribner’s (New York, 1887-), XLII 

1907), 316; G. Atkinson, Les Relations de Voyages du XVIII Siécle et l’Evolution 
des Idées (Paris, 1925), 9 ff. 

? William Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation (Boston, 1899), 34. 
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was a betrayal. But for many and their voices were louder and 
more numerous — New England’s First Fruits,’ as well as those 
of a later vintage, were indeed sweet. 

The literature reciting the advantages of America appeared 
in many places. Dissenting opinions were few and unheeded. 
Among the publications that moved the world in the early years 
of the eighteenth century, was Daniel Falekner’s Unusual Ney 
from Pennsylvania. This was a collection of answers to ques 
tions propounded by August Hermann Francke, a noted German 
religious leader.* In 1704 the three works of most importance in 
stimulating German emigration appeared together in a single 
volume; with Falckner’s were bound the ‘‘ Detailed Geographical 
Account’’ of Pastorius, and a translation of the ‘‘ Account” by 
Gabriel Thomas. Some years earlier the writings of William 
Penn had been translated for German and Dutch readers, who 
received them from his agents seattered throughout the conti 
nent. 

To this comparative trickle of early publications, partisan or 
disinterested in intent, succeeded a flood of words in the eigh- 
teenth century. More numerous newspapers and magazines, mor’ 
frequent travel and better postal facilities made America a topic 
ot everyday conversation. In the Edinburgh Magazine and Re- 
view, edited by David Hume, Adam Smith, and others, a writer 
stated: ‘‘The knowledge of distant countries is now become 
general. Those who in the last wars had occasion to see the 
continent of America, and other parts, have diffused this knowl- 
edge among their countrymen. ... Ships of merchandise fre 
quently pass and repass by the western parts of Scotland and 
frequent commerce with these inspires the inhabitants with a 
romantic turn for voyages.’’ And with the cynicism, some 
times born of extended travel, he concluded, ‘‘The less they 
generally see of the world, the greater share of curiosity they 
have.’’* 

In the 1760’s and 1770’s periodicals printed many items that 
told of migrant peoples. The Scots Magazine in 1773 said that 

8 New England’s First Fruits (London, 1643), 20, 25. 

4Qn Falckner, see the translation and introduction by Julius F. Sachse in the 
Pennsylvania German Society Proceedings (Lancaster, 1891-), XIV (1905). 

5‘*An Essay on Emigration,’’ in the Edinburgh Magazine and Review (Edin 
burgh, 1773-), II (1774), 564. 
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this emigration seemed to be ‘‘only in its infaney,’’ and it was a 
matter of regret that some of the best elements in the population 
were leaving. Of one group of 425, which was fairly well supplied 
with money, it commented: ‘‘They are the finest set of fellows 
‘in the Highlands.’’® 

The settlement of Georgia gave rise to a considerable body of 
literature encouraging emigration, and the neighboring colony 
of South Carolina offered inducements equally alluring. It was 
not easy to disregard the statements from a ‘‘Swiss Gentleman’? 
in South Carolina ‘‘to his Friend at Bern’’: 

How much better is it for those who have but a small Subsistence 
at home, to retire to a Place where they may with moderate Indus- 
try be supplied with all the Necessaries of Life, than to follow the 
miserable Trade of Destroying for a Shilling a Day? How much 
better for Men to improve their own Lands, for the Use of them- 
selves, and Posterity ; to sit under their own Vine, and eat the Fruits 
of their Labour; than to be Instruments in the Hands of Tyrants, 
to ravage and depopulate the Earth, and that only to procure a poor 
maintenance, and for which there must hereafter be render’d a 
strict and severe Account? ? 


Other regions also had their panegyrists. After a rough voy- 
age the natural attractiveness of Pennsylvania made an even 
more striking appeal. A recent arrival rhapsodized in her letter 
from Philadelphia, ‘‘ ’Tis certainly the pleasantest Country as 
can be always Clear Weather & a wholesome air’’; in the woods 
were ‘‘abundanee of sweet shrubs & charming trees with abund- 
ance of birds singing.’’ ‘‘T often think of all my relations & frds 
left in England,’’ she said, ‘‘but cant think of seeing England 
anymore’’; the country was too pleasant and the difficulties of 
traveling back were too great.* Eighty years later the Garden 
of Eden was located on the Ohio. ‘‘This Country,’’ wrote a 
geographer, ‘‘may ... be affirmed to be the most healthy, the 
most pleasant, the most commodious and most fertile spot of 
earth, known to the European people.’’ ° 

Scots Magazine (Edinburgh, 1739-1817), XXXV (1773), 557. 
‘A Letter from South Carolina ... (dated June 1, 1710) w 


written by a Swiss 
leman, to his Friend at Bern (London, 1732, 2nd ed.). 


‘Susannah Wright, May 1, 1714, MSS. port. 14(88), (in Friends House, London 
n Walker, Elements of Geography and of Natural and Civil History (London, 


, 092, 593. 
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‘*‘Nature’s Simple Plan,’’ which offered surcease from the 
complexities of European life, rested on a basis more secure 
than the chimeras of contemporary romanticists. The same 
‘‘Swiss Gentleman’’ quoted above, wrote in a letter from South 
Carolina: 


This Country, perhaps, may not abound so much with those gay 
and noisy amusements which generally the great and rich affect: 
but . . . for those who affect Solitude, Contemplation, Gardening 
Groves, Woods, and the lke innocent Delights of plain simple 
Nature, and who, with a small Fortune, would provide some com- 
petent fix’d Settlement for themselves and children; there can 
scarce any Place in the British Dominions be found, that will better 
answer their Expectation.?° 

American settlers belonged to the class of simple folk, men ot 
nature, then so much in vogue. 

In the plan of recalling a sophisticated society to simplicity 
the Indian, one of the ‘‘noble savages,’’ played an important 
part. The wishful thinking of the age assigned to him a post a 


guide to a new moral order, and curiosity about American 
Indians was enormous.” To a century steeped in classical tradi 
tions, these modern pagans suggested comparisons with the 
Greeks of old. The Indians were portrayed as possessed of 
classical beauty and a common impulse attributed to them th 
moral qualities of their ancient prototypes. Lafitau, in his widel) 
known Les Moeurs des Sauvages, emphasized the similarity b 
tween Indians and the inhabitants of ancient Greece by placing 
statues, bas-reliefs, medals, and scenes of American life, along- 
side those of Greek life.’* This confusion in thought was worse 
confounded when the American settlers were alleged on occasion 
to have become ‘‘Indianized,’’ and at the same time possessed 
of the virtues which drew attention to them as creatures in a 
Grecian idyl. 

Americans were, to the ordinary European understanding, 
Indians. Writers found it necessary to emphasize the point that, 

10 Tbid., 56. 

11 Thomas Spence, The Rights of Man (London, 1793), preface, 33-34; H. N. Fa 
child, The Noble Savage (New York, 1928). 

12 Benjamin Bissell, The American Indian in English Literature of the 18th ( 
tury (New Haven, 1925), 5, 45; Gilbert Chinard, L’Amérique et le Réve Exot 
dans la Littérature Francais au XVII et au XVIII Siécle (Paris, 1913), 319. 
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when referring to Americans, they did not mean Indians, but 
rather descendants of European parents. By an easy transfer- 
ence in thought, phrases descriptive of aboriginal characteristies 
were also used to describe white neighbors. In a large number 
of books, some issued for more popular consumption, it was 
written: ‘‘Liberty ... 1s the prevailing passion of the Amer- 
icans’’ (7.e., Indians), and the Encyclopedia Britannica character- 
ized the New Englanders in similar language. In the fateful 
vear 1776, in a small, inexpensive History of North and South 
‘America, appeared like thoughts: ‘‘The darling passion of the 
Amerieans is liberty, and that in its fullest extent; nor is it the 
original natives only to whom this passion is confined; our 
colonies sent thither seem to have imbibed the same prin- 
eiples.’’ ** 

The Scots Magazme one year printed extracts from the Gen- 
eral History of Connecticut, and although much of it was mis- 
information, it reveals what people willed to believe. In New 
KNngland, it said: ‘‘The greatest care is taken of the limbs and 
bodies of infants, which are kept strait by means of a board; a 
practice learnt of the Indian women, who abhor all crooked 
people; so that deformity is here a rarity.’’ ‘‘The women are 
fair, handsome, genteel. They have, indeed, adopted various cus- 
toms of the Indian women.’’ ** In a very elaborate London pub- 
lication that had almost a thousand subscribers, and whose 
words were often copied by works of lesser note, the Greek ideal 
of physical beauty was said to have been realized by the Indians 
and American settlers: ‘‘The Indians of America are tall and 
straight beyond the proportion of most other nations.’’ Indian 
women were said to bear children easier than English mothers. 
‘The descendants of the Europeans in Carolina,’’ the publica- 
tion went on to say, ‘‘are a straight, tall well-limbed, and active 
people, whose children are seldom troubled with rickets, or with 
the many other distempers with which the Europeans are af- 
flicted.’? The women, who were as finely proportioned as any in 
the world, were very fruitful. They ‘‘seldom misearry, and have 
very easy labours.’’'* A letter to the widely cireulated Gentle- 

Encyclopedia Britannica (Edinburgh, 1797), 544, 548, 664. 


'# Anon. printed for J. Whitaker (London, 1776), I, 58. 
> Scots Magazine, XLIV (1782), 337-40. 


Fenning and J. Collyer, A New System of Geography... 


London, 1765-66), 
t3, 666-73. 
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man’s Magazime, said that American-born women of British 
parents ‘‘in point of beauty and merit’’... seemed rather .. . to 
have improv’d, than degenerated by being transplanted into 
another climate.’’ *’ More than one hundred years before, in th 
early days of the Massachusetts Bay settlement, William Wood 
had written in his New England’s Prospect, of easy child birth 
among Indian women and that white women had recovered more 
speedily after child birth in America than they had when living 
in England. 

In other respects, too, this development in European minds oi 
a multiple Indian, Graeco-Roman, American personality may be 
noted. A writer was thus stirred to eulogistic comment on the 
capture of Louisburg by the colonials: ‘‘When I consider the 
coolness and bravery with which they marched to action, and 
their return from victory to their several occupations, I take 
into my mind the great image of the ancient Romans leaving the 
plow for the field of battle, and retiring after their conquests to 
the plow again.’’'* T. B. Hollis, of the family that lavished gif 
on Harvard, wrote its President Josiah Willard in 1788, ‘Our 
papers mention that there is an intention of having the Olympic 
Games revived in America. All her friends wish it and say they 
are capable of it, and having acted on Greek principles, should 
have Greek exercises.’’?* It was among the Cherokee Indians 
with whom he had lived for seven years that a German, C. Priber, 
brought to fruition communistic ideas that had been budding for 
a long time during his stay in Saxony and England. His ‘‘ King 
dom of Paradise,’’ which he hoped would later be imitated by) 
France, provided that women as well as men be sharers in the 
liberty aecorded by this commonwealth of Indians.” 

Kager ears were informed of ready-made utopias throug! 
travel reports of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, par 
ticularly those of the Jesuits from South America. But these 
distant utopias were rather vague, and it needed, perhaps, the 


4 
is 


17 Gentleman’s Magazine (London, 1731-1907), XXII (1752), letter dated Mar 
20, 1752. 

18 [bid., XV (1745), 422. 

19 Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings (Boston, 1791-), XLIII (19 
10), 629. 

20 Verner W. Crane, ‘‘ A Lost Utopia of the First American Frontier,’’ in 8 
Review (Sewanee, 1892-), XX VII (1919), 50-58. 
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shock of personal contact with people more like themselves en- 
ogged in such enterprises, to awaken Kuropeans from dreaming 
to doing. In their own world of the eighteenth century their eyes 
turned first to England; then after the middle of the century to 
Corsica; America next thrilled the European imagination; and 
finally utopian hopes were centered on France. 

Voltaire and Montesquieu made it fashionable to loeate the 
land of liberty in England, although some of her own residents 
were more skeptical. So convenient a weapon of assault against 


the existing social order on the continent was not to be over- 
looked by such keen antagonists. But the struggle of Corsica 
and its leader Paoli, was more than merely a footnote to a lit- 
erary device that ridiculed contemporary society. The conflict 
ielped erystallize liberal sentiment, and sharpened the line of 
division from conservative thought. Englishmen wrote poems 
in praise of Corsicans, and Americans, already political dis- 
senters themselves, delighted to honor the name of Paoli.”’ He 
was an inspiration to the colonial Sons of Liberty, some of whom 
vave his name to their children. The fire, whose fuel was gath- 
ered in England and kindled by Corsica, was further fed from 
America. 

Thousands of Europe’s children had grown to manhood in a 
new world of their own making. To their European brethren, 
who lived with them in spirit, it seemed a tragedy to suffer this 
world in America to be destroyed. Uncertain lines in Europe 
were rallied on receipt of the news of revolt in America, and 
the revolutionaries were heartened by the response that came 
trom well-wishers in nearly every country. English and Ameri- 
can Whigs joined hands in opposition. The Boston Sons of 
Liberty were cheered by the support of John Wilkes, whose 
name was borrowed by American fathers for their boys. One 
of these radicals wrote to Wilkes: ‘‘If anything short of a mira- 
cle can save Great Britain and the colonies (for it seems to me 
they must stand or fall together) my hopes are placed on you, 
« a tew more brave, Just & Tenacious Men.’’** Horne Tooke 

*1 Chauncey B. Tinker, Nature’s Simple Plan (Princeton, 1922), chap. II; George 
P. Anderson, ‘‘Paseal Paoli,’’ in Colonial Society of Massachusetts Transactions 

Boston, 1895-), XXVI (1924-26), 180-210. 

Wilkes MSS. (in British Museum), Add. MSS., 30871, f. 34. 
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defended the American colonists in a speech to Middlesex free- 

holders: ‘*The security of their Freedom and their Rights, is 

essential to the enjoyment of our own. We should never for a 

moment forget this important truth, that when the people o} 

America are enslaved, we cannot be free; and they can never be 

enslaved whilst we continue free. We are stones of one arch, and 

must stand or fall together.’’* From the assembly of South 

Carolina came £1500 to the Supporters of the Bill of Rights, a 

radical English society, to be used in defense of subjects of the 

British Empire, particularly those ‘‘who by asserting the just 

i rights of the people have or shall become obnoxious to Admin- 

istration & suffer from the hand of power.’’** An Irish song 

said the hope of relief from British tyranny lay in victory for 

Americans.” Price’s ‘‘Observations on... Civil Liberty ... and 

the Justice and Policy of the War with America,’’ strongly 

supporting the colonies, sold sixty thousand copies within a year, 

? was translated for Dutch and German readers, and brought the 

: author an invitation to settle in America. He asserted: ‘‘We 

are not maintaining but violating our own constitution in 
Ameriea.’’ 

Into a restless French society, Benjamin Franklin threw some 

elements that combined to make a turbulent mixture. His re- 

marks and his writings, keen and most often good-humored, were 

making accepted traditions ridiculous. Jefferson, too, had much 

to teach the French, who considered him ‘‘the apostle of the 

religion of liberty.’’*’ French literature on America, often 

colored by Franklin’s influence, was full of enthusiasm and 

moral precepts. Bernard Fay writes, ‘‘Not a book on America 

was printed between 1775 and 1790 but ended with a sort of 


23M. C. Yarborough, John Horne Tooke (New York, 1926), 78; see F. J. Hink 
house, The Preliminaries of the American Revolution as seen in the English Press 
1763-1775 (New York, 1926), 87, 193-201. 

24 Wilkes MSS., 30871, f. 7. See also G. H. Guttridge, ‘‘The Whig Oppositior 
England during the American Revolution,’’ in The Journal of Modern History (C! 
eago, 1929-), VI (1934), 1-14; Guttridge, ‘‘English Liberty and the Ame: 
Revolution,’’ in Pacifie Coast Branch of American Historical Association Proceeding 
(1926-1930), V (1930), 151-59. 

5 Colonial Society of Massachusetts Transactions, XVIII (1915-16), 205-206 

6 Roland Thomas, Richard Price (London, 1924), 73-87; Richard Price, Obs¢ 

ons... (London, 1776), 49. 
7 Gilbert Chinard, Thomas Jefferson (Boston, 1929), 216. 
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homily.’’*s The new American state constitutions, especially 
Virginia ’s, with its declaration of rights and its notable passages 
on toleranee and liberty, were brought to the notice of French- 
men, who were one day to write their own declaration of the 
rights of man. 

The German states, too, were brought within the orbit of 
American revolutionary influence, and, although bartered blood 
that flowed from east to west sought to quench it, ideas that 
moved from west to east proved stronger. One must not expect 
(jerman prinees outside of Prussia in league with a Hanoverian 
descendant on the English throne, to favor expressions of sym- 
pathy with America to appear in the press. But America did 
not lack supporters. Young Germany saw in her a_ political 
utopia, and some of her youthful writers thought to emigrate 
thither.® In the works of Goethe, Lessing, Klopstock, Wieland, 
Herder, Schiller, and Kant, may be found enthusiastic expres- 
sions of interest in America. The German magazines printed 
many contributions that spoke of America as an escape for the 
disheartened and disinherited. In printing the constitution of 
Pennsylvania in 1777, a Leipzig publication wrote hopefully: 
‘‘Perhaps we shall attempt in the future, to test this thing 
thoroughly, according to the fundamentals of political science 
and the general law of the land.’’ *° Berlin had two newspapers 
which appeared every other day, and both had strong sympathy 
for Americans.” It was not a pure coincidence that at this time 
there should be a ‘‘fiery revolutionary spirit in German po- 
etry,’’? although years before the Revolution her poets had 
expressed libertarian sentiments.*? In ‘‘Sturm und Drang,’’ 
whose scene is laid in America at the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion, Klinger’s hero eries, ‘‘Ah, let me but stand securely on 
American soil, where all is new.’’ In ‘‘Die Freiheit Amerikas,’’ 

*s Bernard Fay, The Revolutionary Spirit in France and America: A Study of 
Moral and Intellectual Relations between France and the United States at the End of 
the Eighteenth Century (New York, 1927), 158-59; see also 194, 264-67. 

*T. S. Baker, in Americana-Germanica (New York, 1897-1902), I (1897). 

Ephemeriden der Menschheit ... (Leipzig, 1777), I, 40. 

! Pennsylvania German Society Proceedings, XIII, part XIII (1904), 56-57. 

J. A. Walz, American Revolution and German Literature,’’ in Modern 
anguage Notes (Baltimore, 1886-), 1901, pp. 458-62; J. T. Hatfield and E. Hoch- 


sum, ‘*The Influence of the American Revolution upon German Literature,’’ in 
{mericana-Germanica, III, nos. 3, 4 (1899-1900), 338-85, 
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written in 1788, European peoples are adjured to look to the 
model of American liberty, now made secure. Schubart’s semi 
weekly, the Deutsche Chrontk in the years 1774 to 1777, wavered 
between love for England and America. In the Vaterldndische 
Chronik some ten years later, Schubart’s decision was definitely 
made in favor of America as the only country where the op. 
pressed might find asylum, for England, Holland, and Switzer 
land were no longer open. ‘‘In America 13 golden gates,’’ Schu 
bart wrote, ‘‘are open to the victims of intolerance and despot 

Italian patriots, too, found fuel for their fervor in the Amer 
ican struggle, and particularly in the writings of Franklin, 
which were collected in numerous editions before and after 1800. 
At Venice, 1797, appeared ‘‘I] buon uomo Riceardo e la costi 
tuzione di Pensilvania, italianizzati per uso della Democratica 
Veneta Restaurazione.’’ A student of Franklin’s influence on 
Italy writes: ‘‘{ His] works and name passed from the library 
to the political assembly at the end of the eighteenth century.’’ 
Joel Barlow, who played a réle in Europe similar to that ot 
Thomas Paine, exhorted Italy to adopt French and American 
revolutionary principles. ‘‘Italy is destined to form one great 
republie,’? he wrote somewhat later. ‘‘The boundaries which 
nature has given it are peculiarly suited to this purpose and as 
long as we follow nature, in politics as well as morals, we are 
sure to be in the right.’’ In free governments, boundary ques 
tions can be settled without great difficulty, as the United States 
has shown, which would prove, said Barlow, ‘‘that the doctrine 
I here advance, as one of the effects of liberty, is not chimer 
ical.’’ °° Reports of the American Revolution appeared in several 
Italian newspapers and, as in Germany, George Washington 
stirred the imagination. Alfieri composed odes on ‘‘L’America 
Libera,’’ and sent one to Washington to whom he dedicated his 
tragedy ‘‘Brutus I.’’ *° 

J. A. Waltz, ‘‘ Three Swabian Journalists in the American Revolution,’’” in 
man American Annals (Philadelphia, 1897-1919), I, new series (1903), 211 Re ae 
Weber, America in Imaginative German Literature in the First Half of the N 
Century (New York, 1926), 10. 

t Luigi Rava, ‘‘La Fortuna di Beniamino Franklin in Italia,’ 
(Firenze, 1876-), CCXXI (1922), 16-34. 
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What more providential circumstance could there be than the 
existence of this new land ready to receive those who could act 
on their dreams? And of dreams there were many in these vears. 
There was a dream of equality. In a century when traditions 
counted for a great deal, it was daring to think one could achieve 
ereatness even though the family name were of no significance. 


Franklin’s career made it less daring. He was the most im- 
nortant forerunner of that long list of self-made Americans. It 
's striking that articles and biographies should have taken pains 
to mention it. An English magazine, in a leading article said, 
‘Doetor Franklin, now one of the first characters in the philo- 
sophical and political world, owes his present elevated rank in 
life entirely to himself.’’ * Dr. B. Franklin’s Leben, which was 
volume one of a series of biographies of great men, emphasized 
his self-dependence, implying he was without any family inherit 
ance to smooth his path.** 

Americans generally made a fetish of equality; as the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica put it: ‘‘Every man thinks himself at 
least as good as his neighbour, and believes that all mankind 
are or ought to be equal.’’ Travelers took note of this, sometimes 
caustically, more often favorably. From Philadelphia a cor- 
respondent wrote to the noted humanitarian, Dr. Lettsom: ‘‘I 
am much pleased with the equality of the people here.’’ *° 

Joel Barlow wrote in one of his studies addressed to a revolu- 
tionary Europe: ‘‘The word people in America has a different 
meaning from what it has in Europe. It there means the whole 
community, and comprehends every human creature; here [in 
Europe] it means something else, more difficult to define.’’ * 
That staunch friend of America, Thomas Pownall, thus differ- 
entiated between European and American liberty: 

The Liberty of the People of America is not merely that share of 
Power, which an Aristocracy permits the People to amuse them- 
selves with, and which they are taught to call Liberty. It is not 
Domination with which the People govern in a Democracy, and 

7 European Magazine and London Review (London, 1782-1825), IIT (1783), 163. 

88 Published at Tiibingen, 1795; also Benjamin Franklin’s Kleine Schriften 
Weimar, 1794). 

' Encyclopedia Britannica, 1797, article on ‘‘ New England,’’ 665; T. J. Pettigrew, 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of J. C. Lettsom (London, 1817), IT, 520. 

40 Barlow, Advice to the Privileged Orders (London, 1792), pt. 1, p. 33. 
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therefore call Liberty. It is not that share of Domination which 
political Monarch throws into the hands of the People, in order ; 
ally their power to his Force, by which to govern the Aristocracy 
The genuine Liberty on which America is founded is totally and 
intirely a New System of Things and Men, which treats al! as they 
actually are esteeming nothing the true End and perfect bond 
Policy, but that Effect which produces, as equality of Rights, s 
equal Liberty, universal Peace, and unobstructed intercommunica. 
tion of happiness in Human Society. ... Every Inhabitant of Amer. 
ica is, de facto as well as de jure, equal in his essential inseparable 
rights of the individual, to any other individual ; is, in these rights, 
independent of any power that any other can assume over him, 
over his labour or his property; This is a Principle in act and deed, 
and not a mere speculative Theorem.*? 


Jrévecoeur’s Letters from an American Farmer, widely reprint 
ed entire or in extracts, strengthened the revolt against fate — 
man could will his own world. In America, he wrote, the poor 
‘fare become men,’’ and this metamorphosis was pertormed by 
their laws and their own industry. ‘‘Every farmer has the air 
of a gentleman,’’ wrote one German observer.** The dignity of 
man depended not on artificial classification, but on his inherent 
worth. 

As in other instances Indians and whites were described by the 
same phrases. J. Long, an Indian trader, stated: ‘‘The Iroquois 
laugh when you talk to them of obedience to kings; for they 
cannot reconcile the idea of submission with the dignity of man. 
Each individual is a sovereign in his own mind; and as he con 
ceives he derives his freedom from the great spirit above, li 
cannot be induced to acknowledge any other power.’’* Ogle- 
thorpe wrote that Indian kings could ‘‘do no more than per- 
swade,’’** and Daniel Falckner had pointed out that Indian 
kingship was not inheritable — the king was merely the wisest, 
as well as the finest, hunter among equals. 

Speaking of the American whites, Dr. Samuel Smith of Prince 

41 Thomas Pownall, A Memorial Addressed to the Sovereigns of America (London, 
1783), 54-55. 

42 J. H. St. John Créveeoeur, Letters from an American Farmer (New York 
1925), 52; J. T. Kohler, Sammlung Neuer Reisebeschreibungen aus Fremden Sprachen 
Besonders der Englischen (Gottingen, 1767), I, 372. 


43 J, Long, Voyages and Travels of an Indian... Trader (London, 1791), 30. 
44 Gentleman’s Magazine, III (1733), 413-14. 
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ton said: ‘*You seldom see a superior treat an inferior with 
haughtiness, but you see all, even to the lowest of the landhold- 
ers, act with a certain air, that indicates they are sensible that 
they are not in any degree dependent on you.’’ ‘‘The truth is, 
every man seems to carry about with him a consciousness that 
he is an independent citizen of an independent state.’’ ** German 
immigrants, who were more acutely conscious of the existence of 
kings, than their English neighbors, delighted in their own little 
individual ‘‘kingdoms’’ established on American soil. From 
New Jersey, in 1789, came the cheerful message that it was a 
land ‘*where every one is a king in his own domain, and only 
his own faults can bring misfortune; where an adequate liveli- 
hood is not rare on such fruitful soil, and commerce can be freely 
pursued with the whole world, unrestrained by monopoly. In 
this respect America will always be especially valuable to all 
men.’’ *° 

The fruitfulness of American marriages was commented on 
by travellers, and statisties of population growth were well 
known to Europe. In utopia life must be more plentiful and long- 
lived. English interest in this aspect of utopia was quickened 
by fears of a steady depopulation at home.*? A German author 
whose work was translated for French readers, used the ‘‘Obser- 
vations on the Duration of Human life,’’ by W. Bartram, the 
American, to prove his point: the American environment is 
most favorable to human kind, ‘‘beeause after the most careful 
observations, we are convinced that the mortality among the 
inhabitants of the American states is much less than in our 
hemisphere.’’ Against one hundred births, were set eighty deaths 
in England, over seventy in Sweden, and in Paris between 
ninety-seven and ninety-nine. In the small villages of Salem and 
Hingham, Massachusetts deaths did ‘‘not exceed 48 or 49, and 
00 at Philadelphia, that is to say, just about less than half the 
mortality of Paris.’’ With rare judgment, he estimated in 1797, 
that the population of the United States within 120 years would 
be 126,000,000.*8 


45 The Bee or Literary Weekly Intelligencer (Edinburgh, 1791-93), XII (1792), 


48 Amerikanisches Magazin (Hamburg, 1796), Bd. I (1796), 143. 

47G. T. Griffith, Population Problems of the Age of Malthus (Cambridge, 1926). 
48 E, A. W. Zimmerman, Essai de Comparaison entre La France et les Etats-Unis 
Leipzig, 1797), 269-72. 
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The pursuit of happiness, an inalienable right of a free people, 
it had been asserted, had ended in its capture. At least so wrote 
the Encyclopedia Britannica: ‘‘It may in truth be said, that in 
no part of the world are the people happier ... or more inde- 
pendent than the farmers in New England.’’ “* The New Jersey 
German quoted above, added: ‘‘The thought that the ground on 
which we and our children stand belongs to us, that our bodies 
are not the possession of a single individual and his whims, wil] 
always refreshen with an inner satisfaction the European who 
comes here.’’ °° 

The quest for economic security seemed ended for those will- 
ing to work. From a Pennsylvania farmer came the comment, 
‘‘Wor the lazy good-for-nothing, dissolute and scandalous, this 
land is of as little value as their Fatherland.’’ America was no 
Kast Indies or Peru where wealth might easily be gathered, ‘‘ but 

.avery beautiful country’’ which guaranteed ‘‘to the industri 
ous and ambitious worker a peaceful existence, a comfortable in- 
come and an independent prosperity.’’* In Arthur Young’s 
influential Annals of Agriculture, were reports of American 
conditions; a traveller from New Jersey commented: ‘‘You see 
no marks of poverty in lower orders of society, and they are 
therefore exempt from that abject cringing so common in the 
poor of England,’’ nor did the government burden the farmer 
with taxes.°° Ministers in Seotland complained of the loss of 
many parishioners gone to America, who were able to send 
money home to aid further emigration: ‘‘By comparing in their 
letters their present with their former condition in this country, 
they have done much to excite others to follow their example.’’ 
‘¢America is represented to be a wholesome and pleasant coun- 
try ... provided by divine Providence to afford a comfortable 
habitation to those who are ill-used at home, where the land is 
good in its quality, and gratuitously bestowed.’’ °° 

Time after time America is referred to as the ‘‘asylum”’ for 
the oppressed, an escape from this mad, unreasonable world. 
Emigration that had been hindered by war, was resumed in the 

491797 ed., article on ‘‘New England,’’ 665. 

50 Amerikanisches Magazin, I (1796), 27. 

51 Ibid., 26. 


52 Arthur Young, Annals of Agriculture (London, 1784-1815), XIX, 230-31, 254.57 
53 Gentleman’s Magazine, LXV (1795), 221-22. 
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7x0’s, wrote William Bingham to Price; Europe as a whole 
cent its inhabitants, but the largest accessions came from Ger- 


y. ‘From being in a state of vassalage in their own country, 
mere hewers of wood and drawers of water, they find themselves 
entitled to all the rights of citizenship in a free country, and 
with a small pittance enabled to purchase a treehold estate for 
themselves and family. It is really fortunate for human nature, 
there is a country where the oppressed of all nations may find 
a secure asylum.’ 

In the later vears of the eighteenth century more eareful 
analyses of the place of America in the world were made. The 
disadvantages, as well as the advantages of emigration, were 
more frequently noted, but the former point of view was often 
the result of English political hostility.’ Conflicting reports 
reached Europe of conditions in the states which were straining 
to adjust themselves to new constitutions, and create a new 
nation. Richard Price told a New York correspondent that 
Europe believed the states were falling apart and were likely to 
regret their independence. ‘‘ But the hope of the friends of Virtue 
and Liberty,’’ he added, ‘‘is that, whereas the kingdome of Europe 
have travelled to tranquility through seas of blood, the United 
States are travelling to a degree of tranquility and liberty that 
will make them an example to the world, only through seas of 
blunders. God grant this may prove the truth.’’ °° 

Utopians in Europe looked with an anxious eye to Americans 
and exhorted them to hold fast to their ideals. Let the United 
States, wrote Pownall, 


respect the rights and liberties of Mankind; that by a free com- 

merce they diffuse to the World at large the surplus portion of these 

good things which they must be continually creating in their own 
world; that they consider themselves as the means in the hands of 

Providence, of extending the Civilization of human Society. ... If 

they take up this Character within themselves, and hold out. its 

operations and effect to the Old World, they will become a Nation 
to whom all Nations will come.** 

Price was fearful that the United States was imitating Europ- 
Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings, XVII (1903), 361. 
E.g., Gentleman’s Magazine, LXV (1795), 760, 1024, 1026. 

Ibid., LVII (1787), 631. 


‘Pownall, 4 Memorial Addressed to the Sovereigns of America, 137-38. 
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ean desires for luxury.®* In his Observations on the Importan, 

of the American Revolution and the Means of Making It a Be, 

efit to the World, Price wrote: The revolution ‘‘begins a ney 
era in the history of mankind, —a revolution by which Britons 
themselves will be the greatest gainers if wise enough to improye 
properly the check that has been given to the despotism of their 
ministers, and to catch the flame of virtuous liberty which has 
saved their American brethren.’’ But he also strongly criticised 
some of the American state constitutions for including religioys 
tests.°° The name of a virtuous Indian chieftain, Tamanend, had 
been borrowed by patriots during the Revolutionary period as q 
symbol of courage, and after the war the Society of Tammany 
carried on its work of political education attacking particularly 
the prejudices of the aristocracy. 

Men hke-minded with Price, sought to warm hopes chilled b 
contempt and indifference, at the ‘‘flame of virtuous liberty.’ 
The Rev. Christopher Wyvill, a radical pamphleteer, in 4 D; 
fence of Dr. Price and the Reformers of England,” agreed that 
American citizens were better off than those of Great Britain 
They possessed the benefits though not the corruptions of civil- 
ized society, and their state would soon ‘‘rank on a footing o! 
equality with the first Empires in the World.’’ On the thre 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America, an Amer- 
ican delivered an oration in London, wherein he listed the lessons 
his country had taught the world: 


1. A large country could be ruled by a republican form of gover 
ment without monarchy or an aristocracy. 

2. Religious worship needed no legal establishment; ‘‘to allow a! 
to think freely for themselves in matters of religion, and wo! 
ship God according to the dictates of their own Consciences 1s 
the best policy.’’ 


3. Church and state could subsist without alliance. 
4. Milder punishment for crimes tends to prevent them. 
5. People are happier and more contented under a ‘‘mild 


equitable government,’’ which is far stronger than arbitrar 
governments and in less danger of being overturned. 
58 Price to Willard, July 23, 1784, Massachusetts Historical Society Proce 
XLIII (1909-10), 618. 
59 (London, 1784), 2, 47-48. 
60 (London, 1792), 76. 
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6. America had also shown the world ‘‘that to admit the Jews to 
all the privileges of natural born subjects, is far from being a 
dangerous experiment, as has been generally supposed.’ ™ 
The orator hoped that the time was not far distant, ‘‘when all 
the world shall learn and practice these lessons in a still more 
perfect manner than they are yet practised in America itself.’’ 

That the world at least took notice of these lessons, even if 
t did not learn and practice them, is proved by the extended re- 
view of them in the Gentleman’s Magazine, which said it was 
surely a glorious boast of Elhanan Winchester, that his country 
was ‘‘the very birthplace of civil and religious liberty.’’ ** Wash- 
ington’s second election seemed to one conservative British ob- 
server to add significance to lesson number one. From Philadel- 
phia after he had attended the administration of the oath of 
office to the President, the secretary to the English minister 
wrote: ‘Our innovating demagogues in England will, I suppose, 
draw strong inferences in favour of the electing of the first ex- 
ecutive magistrate from this instance, which is certainly an 
uncommon one, of an unanimous choice of a whole people re- 
peated in his favour.’’ * Jefferson’s election and inaugural ad- 
dress heartened the European liberal, and gave opportunity to 
repeat the moral of lesson five. An Englishman prefaced his pub- 
lication of the speech, by pointing to the constitution of Amer- 
ica, as ‘obviously the most free one we know of; the Govern- 
ment of the New World is stronger, because juster, than any 
we witness in the Old.’’ With this example Englishmen were 
urged to reform peacefully their own abuses. 

In the years when imperfect man dared believe in his per- 
fectibility, America made it seem less visionary. Into the texture 
‘{ his dream Pennsylvania wove a thread that bound all man- 
kind into a community of understanding fellowship. Of this 
province it was written that it afforded ‘‘a beautiful prospect to 
see men take and give an equal liberty; to see them live, if not 


61 Elhanan Winchester, An Oration on the Discovery of America (London, 1792), 
7.98 


Gentleman’s Magazine, LXIII (1793), 433-34. 

63 ‘*Letters of Edward Thornton,’’ in Pennsylvania Magazine 
Biography (Philadelphia, 1877-), IX (1885), 219. 

84 The Speech of Thomas Jefferson .. . with a Few Remarks on Its Probable 
Effects (London, 1801), by an Englishman. 
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as belonging to the same church, yet to the same Christian 1 

ligion; and if not to the same religion, yet to the same fraternity 
of mankind.’’*® In the later eighteenth and down through the 
nineteenth centuries, utopias under different names continued to 
be cherished. The Pantisoeracy of Coleridge and Southey, Brook 
Farm of the New Englanders, and the many utopian commun 
ities scattered over America, poignantly revealed the eraving of 
humanity to make its dreams come true. 


65 Fenning and Collyer, A New System of Geography ..., II, 657; see also Edit 


Philips, The Good Quaker in French Legend (Philadelphia, 1932). 
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THE MISSISSIPPI WHIGS AND THE TARIFF 
1834-1844 


By James E. Winston 


No guardian angels presided at the birth of the Whig party 
of Mississippi. At its inception it was characterized by its op- 
ynonents as a conglomeration made up of ‘‘our old enemies, the 
Tories of the Revolution, of nullifiers, of the disaffeeted and 
odds and ends of all parties — yesterday National Republicans, 
state rights men, and what not, now dignified with the saered 
name of ‘Whig’.’’ In 1834, the year which saw the formal launch- 
ing of the Whig party in the South, one of the leading Demo- 
eratie newspapers referred to a pitiful little faction of the mo- 
dern Whig party in Hinds County getting together a few hun 
dred of their disappointed members to vote for Henry 8. Foote 
for chancellor, merely in order to discredit him.’ Nevertheless, 
this hybrid party mustered sufficient strength in 1835 to elect by 
a small margin its eandidate, Charles Lyneh, for governor. In 
the four counties of Adams, Wilkinson, Warren, and Hinds, 
Lyneh received 1,354 more votes than his competitor, Hiram G. 
Runnels.’ 

Despite the heterogeneous elements that for one reason or 
another coalesced to form the Whig party in Mississippi, the 
decade 1834-44 was to see it welded into a formidable organiza- 
tion, headed by a group of able leaders and supported by an in- 
fluential press.* As is well known, in Mississippi, as elsewhere 

1 Mississippian, October 19, 1834. 

Woodville Republican, November 4, 1835. The official returns were printed in the 
Clinton Gazette, December 5, 1835. The editor remarked: ‘‘ King Caueus is dead in 
Mississippi.’’ Ibid., November 7, 1835. For an interesting account of the election of 
1835, ‘‘the first real test of the strength of the opposition in the State to Jackson,’’ 

Cleo Hearon, ‘‘Nullification in Mississippi,’’ in Mississippi Historical Society, 
P ations (Oxford, 1899-1914), XII (1912), 67-68. 

Arthur C. Cole, The Whig Party in the South (Washington, 1913), chap. III. 

writer’s indebtedness to this volume far exceeds what might be inferred from 

pecific citations of the same. Cf. also Dunbar Rowland, ‘‘ Political and Par 
entary Orators and Oratory of Mississippi,’’ in Mississippi Historical Society, 
Publications, LV (1901), 379. 
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in the Lower South, there existed a distinct cleavage between the 
Whig planter of the fertile river bottoms on the one hand, and 
small upland farmers and tradesmen of the northern and eastern 
portions of the state on the other. The counties returning wni- 
formly the heaviest Whig majorities were Adams, Hinds, War 
ren, Wilkinson, and the river counties in general; while those 
counties formerly occupied by the Chickasaws and Choctaws, 
over which the laws of Mississippi were extended by legislative 
enactment in 1829-30, regularly supported the Democratic ticket. 
In Jackson County one vote is said to have been cast for the 
Whig eandidate for governor in 1839.° 

According to a local politician of some prominence the claims 
of Jackson as the party favorite of the Democratic Republican 
party in Mississippi were due to his high military reputation, his 
known hostility to European meddling in cis-Atlantie, his public 
land policy, and his attitude on the Indian question.® Yet distrust 
of him and of his policies was evinced in Mississippi even before 
his inauguration as president. Thus in a meeting held at the 
Steamboat Hotel in Natchez, December 24, 1827, a group ot 
citizens expressed themselves as opposed to the election of Gen 
eral Jackson, ‘‘a man whose habits, education, temper, disposi 
tion, and the tenor of whose whole life rendered him unfit for 
the high office to which he aspired.’’ The sense of the meeting 

*Cole, Whig Party, 53, 69 n. 10, 71, 133 ff.; Ulrich B. Phillips, ‘‘The Sout 
Whigs, 1834-1854,’’ in Turner Essays in American History (New York, 1910), 


5 Claiborne Correspondence (in Jackson, Miss.). Cf. George L. Prentiss, M 


of Sergeant S. Prentiss (New York, 1855), I, 226, 233; Niles’ Register (Philadel; 
1811-49), LVII (1839-40), 202, 208. For Adams County as a Federalist strong 


as well as the reasons why the great planters deserted the old party of Jefferson 


its new leadership and became Whigs, see Mack Swearingen, The Early Lif 
George Poindexter: A Story of the First Southwest (New Orleans, 1934), 60, ‘ 
The results of the elections in Mississippi may be found in Niles’ Register, Ll 
(1837), 405; LXVI (1844), 239, 338; LVII (1839-40), 257; LXV (1843-44), 
Mississippi Free Trader, November 21, 28, 1839 gave the composition of the 
lature for that year. In 1840 the four counties of Adams, Hinds, Warren, and W 
son gave the Whig electors a plurality in excess of 2000. Niles’ Register, LIA 
(1840-41), 261. 

6 Douglas H. Cooper, ‘‘ Address to the Citizens of Wilkinson County’’ (leailet 
Cf. Hearon, ‘‘Nullification,’’ loc. cit., 38, 42; Mississippi Free Trader, Au 
25, 1835, for a speech of Robert J. Walker at Natchez, March 20, 1835, o1 
oceasion of a meeting called by the old Adams party to condemn General 
son’s policy in regard to the removal of the Indians. Hereinafter this newspa| 
be cited as Free Trader. 
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cas voiced by a committee composed of Adam L. Bingaman — 
4 distinguished Whig leader in the ensuing decade, of Felix 
Huston — destined to become one of the leaders of the extreme 


b 


or ‘‘left wing’ 
lesser prominence. 

Writers have called attention to the fact that the early Mis- 
sissippi Whigs, like the members of their party in other south- 
ern sections were largely ‘‘strict constructionists — anti-bank, 
anti-tariff and anti-internal improvement men.’’* Yet the year 
i831 found this same Adam L. Bingaman and others affirming 
the econstitutionality and expediency of the tariff of 1828. Binga- 
man and his followers were characterized by their political op- 
ponents as belonging to a group of ‘‘tarifittes and aristocrats’’ 
of Natchez, the home of the ‘‘purse-proud, speculating aristo- 
erats.’’? At a meeting held at the court house in September, 1831, 
the friends of Clay’s American system outnumbered their op- 
ponents. After considering the appointment of a delegate to a 
national free trade convention to be held in Philadelphia, the 
following resolution was adopted: ‘‘That our Delegate be in- 
structed to oppose any measure supporting, or in any way giving 
countenance to the doctrine of nullification, or the unconstitu- 
tionality or inexpediency of the present protection to national 
industry.’’? This was signed by Adam L. Bingaman, Joseph E. 
Davis, and Dr. Stephen Dunean.’® 

The adoption of the above resolution drew the fire of the stal- 
wart Democratie journal, the Mississipp Free Trader, whose 
editor, Colonel John EF. H. Claiborne, launched a bitter attack 
upon the ‘‘deep ultraism of the federal principles’’ of Colonel 
Bingaman, the head of the group of ‘‘tarifittes and aristocrats 
who acknowledged themselves the enemies of the South and the 
cringing slaves of northern manufacturers.’’ Bingaman was 
charged with being one of the signers of a petition to Claiborne 
and R. T. Dunbar, of Adams County, ‘‘the seat of ancient fed- 
eralism and modern Whigism,’’ concocted by federal tariff men 


of Louisiana and the followers of Clay at Natchez, the intent of 


section of the Democrats, and of eight others of 


7 Claiborne Correspondence. Bingaman was a man of talents, fortune, controlling 
family influence, and great personal popularity. J. F. H. Claiborne, Life and Cor- 
pondence of John A. Quitman (New York, 1860), I, 91. 

8 Cole, Whig Party, 53. 


‘Southern Star, October 26, 1839. 
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which was to render Mississippi tributary to Louisiana; and 
this despite the fact that the National Free Trade Conventioy 
of Philadelphia had declared a protective tariff ‘‘unconstitu- 
tional, unequal, oppressive and dangerous to the Union.’’ Op 
the other hand, Robert J. Walker, though a citizen of Natchez. 
where he resided in a circle of tariff men, was lauded for his 
steadfast devotion to the interests of the South. Walker, Judge 
Powahatan Ellis, and George Poindexter were among those 
appointed as delegates to the Philadelphia convention. From th: 
various accounts it would seem that actually two meetings wer 
held at Natchez on September 14, 1831. At the first of these, 
from the questions asked the chairman, it was evident that 


variety of opinons touching the tariff existed among those pres 
ent. All were said to be friendly to ‘‘free trade’’; at the same 
time a majority declared themselves friends of the ‘*‘ American 
system,’’ many of whom went on record as opposed to a tariff 
on a particular article, though satisfied with the existing tariff 
of 1828 as a whole. According to one account when a small num 
ber of anti-tariff men assembled at the court house in the after- 
noon, a group of ‘‘federal tariff, bank Whigs’’ rushed in, took 
possession of the meeting, and enacted the resolution upholding 
the so-ealled ‘‘tariff of abomination.’’ *° 

It hardly needs to be pointed out that such pro-tariff views did 
not represent the sentiment of the entire state. On the contrary 
the interests of Mississippi identified her with South Carolina 
in opposing a protective system, though at no time did even tli 
militant state rights group advocate such extreme measures as 
are associated with the name of Calhoun and his supporters. In 
1828 and again in 1830 the Mississippi legislature had gone on 
record as condemning the tariff of 1828 as contrary to the spirit 
of the Constitution, impolitie and oppressive in its operation on 
the southern states, and one that should be resisted by all con- 
stitutional means.'' In 1833 a select committee of the legislature 
to which had been referred a portion of the message of Governo! 

10 Free Trader, November 8, 1836; October 15, 1839, quoting the Natchez of S 
ber 16, 1831; Southern Star, October 26, 1831. For a sketch of Claiborne, see Frank 
L. Riley, ‘‘ Life of Col. J. F. H. Claiborne,’’ in Mississippi Historical Society, P 
lications, VII (1903), 217-44. 

11 Hearon, ‘‘ Nullification,’’ loc. cit., 42; Dunbar Rowland, History of Missis 


the Heart of the South (Chieago, 1925), I, 553. 
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Abram S. Seott dealing with the tariff of 1828, not only expressed 
the belief that a majority of the people of Mississippi were 
against protection but ‘‘econdemned the doctrine of the state 
rights party and promised the aid of the people to the President 
to put down Nullification at all hazards.’’ The chairman of the 
eommittee was none other than Adam L. Bingaman. Indeed 
there would seem to be little justification for the statement a 


few years later by one of the organs of the state rights group 
that the nullification party held the political seales in the state, 
and could make whichever party they pleased ‘‘kick the beam.’’ 
The same paper complained that its party was a much abused 
ones? With the congressional elections of 1838 the agitation over 
state rights came to an end for a time. The state rights group 
transferred its support to the Democratic party with whose 
principles and policies they were more in accord; a few however 
remained in the Whig ranks."° 

In this election the question of the tariff was largely over- 
shadowed in Mississippi, as in other southern states, by the 
issue of the independent treasury; upon this the Mississippi 
Whigs won a sweeping victory under the eloquent leadership of 
S. S. Prentiss.** ‘‘Whigs of Mississippi,’’ warned one of their 
leading organs, ‘‘with the passage of the sub-treasury bill, the 
President becomes the supreme ruler of the land, and the repub- 
lic is reduced to a mere despotism.’’ At a Prentiss dinner held 
at Canton, the county seat of Madison, September 9, 1839, the 
eloquent speaker declared the sub-treasury bill more ruinous to 
the South than a protective tariff. He declared the two para- 
mount objects of Mississippians should be to strive to bring 
about a pure and honorable administration of the federal govern- 
ment, and a sound and uniform currency through the medium 
of a national bank.*® 

In the early eighteen forties Mississippians were divided into 
two bitterly hostile camps over the vexed question of the pay- 

12 Brandon Republican, August 15, 1838. Cf. Vicksburg Weekly Whig, September 


+, 1839; Independent Democrat, February 14, 1844; Hearon, ‘‘ Nullifiecation,’’ loc. 


t., 49-50. A correspondent signing himself ‘‘A Democrat’’ wrote to the Columbus 
Democratic Press, September 25, 1835, disavowing his adherence to the ‘‘disorgan 
ng and seditious doctrines of the ultra state rights men of the day.’’ 
Hearon, ‘*Nullification,’’ loc. cit., 70. 


14 Cole, Whig Party, 52 


Vicksburg Weekly Whig, September 24, 1839. 
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ment of the Union and the Pianters’ Bank bonds. The issue of 
repudiating these bonds resulted in what was virtually a clean- 
cut party alignment on the subject, save that a small group of 
Democrats favored paying the bonds. A few Whigs made an im- 
passioned appeal to this group to join with their old enemies 
in endeavoring to redeem the state from the infamy and disgrace 
of another repudiating dynasty. A penitentiary was declared 
to be amore respectable residence than a state governed by those 
advocating repudiation.’® The struggle between the Democrats 
and the Whigs over the matter of repudiation has been repre- 
sented as a striking illustration of the normal play of political 
forees being deflected for the time being by the injection of some 
extraneous issue, dwarfing all other political issues. In the elee- 
tion of 1843, which resulted in the election by the Democrats of 
A. G. MeNutt, their candidate for governor, repudiation was the 
main issue.’ The files of the party journals at this time are 
burdened with editorials and articles setting forth the merits or 
the short-comings of a protective tariff. The passage of the 
tariff act of 1842 evoked a prolonged and vehement discussion 
of the effects of this measure upon the economic interests of the 
state. 

It was only gradually that Whig sentiment erystallized in 
favor of a protective tariff during the years 1840-44, despite the 
fact that the party in Mississippi was well organized, led by men 
of ability and of controlling personality, and supported by an 
influential press. Indeed in some counties where a purer tradi 
tion of Whiggery may have lingered, there is to be discerned as 
late as 1844 a wide divergence of opinion in regard to the tariff 
on the part of those labelling themselves Whigs of this or that 
year or designated as belonging to this or that particular school 
of thought. Illustrating the reluctance with which Mississippi 
Whigs were to commit themselves to a policy of protection is the 
action of a group of party leaders in 1839, who strove to repre 
sent Clay as a moderate tariff man. And three years later Whig 

16 Woodville Republican, June 3, 1843. Cf. Cole, Whig Party, 74-75 and refer 
ences cited. Niles’ Register, LXV (1843-44), 224, gives the results of the guber 
natorial elections of 1843. 

17 For the influence of McNutt, ‘‘the most intellectual and efficient man of his 


party,’’ see Nine Years of Democratic Rule in Mississippi, 1838-1847 (Jackson, 
1847), 22. 
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noliticians were far from being united as to the merits or wis- 
dom of a protective system. Thus an address drawn up by a 
group of Whigs of which George Winchester was chairman de- 
Jared that Clay’s stand on the tariff was causing him to be held 
up by the Democrats as at war with the rights and interests of 
the South. J. F. H. Claiborne, the editor of the influential Missis- 
-ippi Free Trader, issued in 1838 a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Address 
to the People of Mississippi’’ in which he declared, ‘‘I consider 
Mr. Clay as the man of all others, upon every important ques- 
tion of policy, the most opposed to our interests.’’ ** By way of 
reply to this the group headed by Winchester affirmed that ‘‘ Mr. 
Clay never designed that a tariff should be more than tempor- 
719 A letter which Clay addressed to the New York legisla- 
ture in 1842 was widely copied in the Mississippi journals; in it 
he declared himself in favor of a tariff so arranged as to afford 
neidental protection to manufactures without any material 
violation of the Compromise Act of 1833. In a letter written from 
his Ashland (Ky.) home, July 23, 1842, he expressed himself as 
follows: ‘‘I have always believed that the interests of every class 
and condition of society are identical.’’ 

This sentiment on the part of the great Whig leader was 
promptly challenged as an abominable doctrine and as a declara- 
tion in favor of a consolidated government, intended to close the 
eyes of the South to her peculiar interests. The editor of one 
journal declared southern state rights men would never consent 
to a protective tariff.” This opinion would seem to have derived 
some support from the fact that at the January session of the 
legislature of 1842 the senate unanimously affirmed the Virginia 
and Kentucky resolutions of 1798-99." In the first session of the 
legislature in President Harrison’s administration (1841), the 
senate unanimously adopted a report of a select committee con- 
demning the tariff of 1828, a measure which ‘‘exacted tribute 
from the South for the benefit of northern manufacturers.”’ It 
was the opinion of the committee that ‘‘no branch of industry 


18 'T} 


The pamphlet is dated February 14, 1838. 
19 Free Trader, October 4, 1844. The other signers of the address were E. L. Acee, 
A. L, Dabney, J. M. Sitler, J. H. Maury, B. Gillespie, James A. Ventrees, and W. S. 


bodiey, 


0 Woodville Republican, September 10, October 15, 1842. 
*1 Mississippi Senate Journal, February 16, 1842, pp. 568, 575 
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needed special protection; none which is unprofitable deserves 
it.’’? It was furthermore their belief that the evils of a protective 
tariff had fallen almost exclusively upon the southern planting 
interest; discriminating duties were reprehensible; the ad 
orem principle furnished the only just basis for a tariff; ther 
was no need for a home market.** According to one state rights 
editor these resolutions were adopted by a Whig caucus for 
the purpose of stealing the thunder of their opponents, there} 
securing the support of the old ‘‘free trade’’ and the state rights 
group. At the next session of the legislature (1842) the question 
of the tariff came up again. A motion in the lower house to re 
consider an amendment instructing the two senators to vote 
against the tariff, to be designated a discriminating one, was 
lost by a vote of 45 to 39, nearly every Whig member voting 
with the mover.** On the other hand the upper house by a vote 
of 27 to 1, the majority including nine Whig senators, declared 
in favor of instructing their representatives in Congress to vot 
against any discriminating tariff, designed to afford protection 
to any manufactured or agricultural products.” 

In view of the above it is clear that Whig sentiment had not 
as yet crystalized in regard to the expediency or the wisdom of 
protection. As has already been intimated the discussion over 
the tariff at this time was due in part to the bill of 1842, cha: 
acterized by a leading authority as a hasty and an imperfect 
measure, albeit one distinetly protective.*® Those upholding such 
a measure, declared the Woodville Republican, had ‘‘infamous}) 
apostatized [sic.] from the true southern faith.’’ T 
offenders in this respect, according to the editor, were the Jack 
son Southron and the Vicksburg Weekly Whig. He went on to 
declare there was not a Whig paper in the state which advocated 
protection until Clay, a ‘‘mere uneducated political quack,”’ 
came out in favor of his protective system. ‘‘If manufacturers 


he two chiel 


22 Free Trader, September 30, 1844. Cf. the Woodville Republican, July 2, 9 
1842. 

23 Free Trader, October 23, 1844. 

24 Mississippi House Journal, February 1, 1842, p. 599. 

25 Mississippi Senate Journal, February 16, 1842, pp. 568, 575. The Free Tra f 
calling this incident in the campaign of 1844, asserted that a large group of pat! 
Whigs in Wilkinson County and throughout the state would stick to principles 1 
than to men. Issue of October 4, 1844. 

6F. W. Taussig, Tariff History of the United States (New York, 1892 
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were reasonable men, they would be content and not rip open 
the poor old southern goose which has laid for them so many 


colden eggs.’ 

In rather striking contrast with the hesitant attitude of the 
Whies concerning the tariff, the Democrats of the eighteen 
thirties and forties maintained a more united front on this ques- 
tion. It is true there was considerable variety of thought and 
diversity of ideas among Democratic leaders and editors as to 
the basis of an anti-tariff policy; but both official and unofficial 
expression of opinion on the subject showed a consistent anti- 
pathy towards any but incidental protection. 

Writers have pointed out that there were ‘‘many southern 
Democrats who regarded incidental protection as the only rea- 
sonable and just arrangement and entirely in harmony with the 
traditions of the past.’’ * Thus the stalwart Democratie journal, 
the Mississippi Free Trader, defined ‘‘free trade’”’ as a ‘‘tariff 
for revenue with ineidental protection.’’ *’ According to one 
iuthority radicalism in the South became discredited in all its 
phases during the disastrous years of 1842-44, resulting in many 
state rights men becoming ‘‘persuaded that a moderate protee- 
tive tariff might be wholesome in steadying business condi- 
tions.’’ ** While it may have been true for the section as a whole 


+ 


that ‘tas the tariff became better understood at the South, it 
lost many of its terrors for the people,’’“’ vet so far as Missis- 
sippl is concerned, Democratic journals never relented in their 
attacks upon the tariff bill of 1828. They uniformly condemned 
a tariff with diseriminating duties, upholding at most a revenue 
tariff with ineidental protection to home industry. Those elaim- 
ing themselves the inheritors of the true Jeffersonian tradition 
demanded that Congress should go no further than to enact a 
law imposing uniform ad valorem duties upon imported articles.*” 
With the approach of the campaign of 1844, the tariff stood 
out as one of the leading issues in Mississippi, with the Whigs 
7 Issues of June 11, July 16, 30, September 17, October 16, 1842. 
‘Cole, Whig Party, 98. 
Issue of October 5, 1844, 
Phillips, ‘‘Southern Whigs,’’ loc. cit., 216. Robert J. Walker writing to Martin 
Van Buren on February 8, 1841, said: ‘*Nearly the entire State presents one bound- 
ess expanse of ruin and desolation.’? Van Buren MSS. (in Library of Congress). 
1 Cole, Whig Party, 102, 
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on the defensive so far as protection was concerned, and Demo. 
cratic organs and orators assailing the tariff policy of their 
opponents from every angle. It is exceptional to pick up a single 
issue of a leading Whig or Democratic journal during 1843-44 
without finding one or more articles dealing with that subject 
In some instances these assume a portentous length and fairly 
groan with the array of statistics incorporated by the writer to 
prove some argument, or to refute the claims or assertions of a 
contrary-wise individual who could not or would not appreciate 
the beneficent results of protection, or who perchance was so 
blind to the economic interests of the South as to sanction a 
tariff for revenue only. Leading Whig organs now advocated 
without reserve a discriminating tariff.** Their editors vehe 
mently denied the charge of the opposition journals that the 
tariff had enhanced the price of manufactured goods, or that the 
South had ever been oppressed by any tariff measure.** On the 
contrary it was alleged that any duties that had been levied had 
been so directed as to operate beneficially for the protection of 
home manutactures.* 

The Constitutionalist affirmed that a protective tariff had been 
sanctioned by Jefferson, Jackson, and Calhoun. While the tariff 
record of the last named had not been marked by consistency, 
yet his speech on the motion to strike out the minimum valuation 
provision with reference to cotton goods in the bill of 1842 was 
declared by this journal to be ‘‘an admirable argument in favor 
of precisely such a tariff as the Whig party advocated.’’ *° The 
Port Gibson Herald protested that the Whig party did not ad- 
vocate a high protective tariff, but only one incidental to prevent 
competition with the pauper labor of Kurope.” 

The Southron advocated a nationalistic policy of diversifica- 
tion. It believed ‘‘the true policy of each nation should be to bi 
independent of all other nations for the necessaries and com 
forts of life.’’? The South should not confine itself exclusively to 
planting; one or two extensive cotton factories in each southern 

33 See the Southron, April 19, 26, 1844; Constitutionalist, April 17, May 15, 1544 
Port Gibson Herald, April 18, October 30, 1844, ff. 

84 Tbid., March 7, 28, 1844. 

85 Democratic Whig, March 9, 1844. 


86 Jbid., March 7, 1844. 
37 Issues of Mareh 13, 20, 30, 1844. 
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state would provide all the cotton fabrics needed; the raw ma- 
terial was at hand; employment would be afforded labor period- 
ically idle, and a new and an active market would be furnished 
for strange products. Moreover, the idea that the South had 
ever been oppressed by any tariff was perfect ‘‘humbug’’; the 
price of cotton had not been depressed, nor had the cost of dom- 
estie goods consumed by the planter been enhanced. The interests 
of the northern manufacturer were identical with those of the 
southern cotton grower, and the tariff had been a boon to both. 
In addition the revenues of the federal government had been 
creatly increased and direct taxation had been eliminated. A 
tariff with incidental protection, continued the Southron, would 
afford a home market for surplus agricultural products. How 
it worked to the advantage of the cotton grower was evident 
from the probability that if the duty of two and a half cents 
upon sugar were removed, millions would be diverted to cotton 
culture, thereby increasing the crop with a consequent fall in 
the price of the staple.** 

Dr. S. A. Cartwright, a prominent Whig, contributed to the 
Port Gibson Herald twelve and one-half columns on the subject 
of the tariff. The burden of his argument was the need of com- 
mercial independence of Great Britain. ‘‘Great Britain is an 
ugly customer for cotton planters, and the sooner the South is 
liberated from commercial dependence on such a customer, the 
better.’’? This economic independence, to be gained by the flying 
shuttle, would relieve this country from the payment of millions 
of tribute money extorted from it in English eustom houses. The 
South, though rich in agricultural resources, was, nevertheless, 
poor and embarrassed; she had failed to adhere to the advice of 
Jefferson to ‘‘place the manufacturer by the side of the agri- 
culturalist.’’ °° 

Such were the arguments advanced by Whig leaders for a pro- 
tective tariff in the years 1843-44. Every beneficent result that 
has been claimed by the apostles of protection is to be found in 
the Whig journals in the campaign of 1844. The cure-all for 
every economic ill that beset the South was to be found in the 
wonder-working magic of a protective system. Needless to say, 

88Issues of April 19, 1843; April 19, 26, 1844. See also the Constitutionalist, 
May 1, 11, 15, September 18, 21, 28, October 2, 16, 30, 1844. 

39 Port Gibson Herald, October 30, 1844. 
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the claims of Whig partisans on this score were not suffered to 
pass unchallenged by their political opponents. The influential] 
and widely cireulated Mississipp Free Trader was the most 
vigorous and consistent foe of the tariff policy advocated by the 
Whigs.*® Its news columns teemed with lengthy articles upon 
that subject, while its editor missed no opportunity in exposing 
what appeared to him the fallacies and sophistries of the Whigs. 
The Whig tariff policy, declared the Sentinel and Expositor, was 


ruinous and inequitable, grinding down the South.** ‘‘Odious and 
abominable’? was another phrase employed to express Demo 
cratic disgust with the tariff poliey of the Whigs. Ten broad co] 
umns of the Mississippian were required to set forth the address 
of the state central committee of the Democratic party to the 
voters of Mississippi in the campaign of 1844. Of these four 
columns were devoted to refuting the claims made in behalf of 
protection.*” 

While party lines were seemingly closely drawn in Mississippi 
in regard to the tariff, there is evidence to indicate that there 
were as late as 1844 members of the Whig party not yet recon- 
ciled to a policy of protection. This is particularly noticeable in 
regard to a group of Whigs in Wilkinson County, whose attitude 
betrayed more sympathy with the Democratic point of view than 
with that espoused by Whig party leaders at this time. Thus a 
correspondent, styling himself ‘‘A Whig of the Country,’’ asked: 
‘*When were the Whigs of this state and county in favor of a 
discriminating protective tariff? Did not Clay desire to see the 
Compromise Act of 1833 preserved inviolate?’’ According t 
this writer a protective policy was an odious one which the 
people of the county considered a lawless usurpation of their 
rights.** To this ‘‘A Whig’’ replied that a protective tariff was 
of the most essential advantage to the cotton raiser; to him 
‘*free trade’? qualified by low duties was only a beautiful vision. 
Incidentally, he predicted that the next five vears would see on 
half the cotton crop manufactured at home.“ A strict construe 


40 Its editor, J. F. H. Claiborne, is said to have served in this capacity wit! 
remuneration during the campaign of 1844, 

41 Issues of September 29, 30, 1844. See also the Oxford Observer, Septemtx 
1843. 

42 Issue of October 16, 1844. 

48 Woodville Republican, July 8, 17, 1843. 

‘4 Tbid., June 17, July 8, August 5, 1843. 
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onist Whig, who was opposed to internal improvements, ad- 
eated making revenue the chief object of the tariff, with dis- 


trv’ The variety of opinion exhibited in regard to the tariff 
called forth a protest from the editor of the Woodville Republi- 

iagainst a new rule of faith being set up to determine a voter’s 
political orthodoxy; he suggested the term ‘‘New Light Whigs’’ 
for those departing from the principles advocated by that party 
in 1840. An examination of the files of this journal for the years 
1843-44 discloses the fact that a wide variety of views touching 
the tariff were entertained by those designating themselves 
Whigs of this or that year, or of this or that tenet of political 
faith. One styling himself a ‘‘Southern Whig’’ went so far as to 
maintain that the only legitimate or constitutional tariff was 
for revenue only. He asked if southern state rights Whigs could 
support Clay, and answered emphatically ‘‘No.’’ *° At a meeting 
of Wilkinson County Whigs held at the county seat in June, 
i843, among several resolutions rejected was one ealling for a 
nominee for Congress who favored a discriminating protective 
tariff; another sanctioning free trade accompanied by low duties, 
and one to the effect that the Compromise Act of 1833 should 
have been sustained. As a substitute for these, the meeting 
adopted the following: ‘‘That duties should not be collected be- 
yond the revenue standard.’’ Those present put themselves on 
record as favoring the Whig principles of 1839.47 Commenting 
upon this, one calling himself a ‘‘Whig of ’39 and ’40’’ wrote 
that the rejection of the aforementioned resolutions was due to 
their having been submitted to be voted on as a whole; in the 
opinion of the group their blanket acceptance would have 
pledged the Whigs of the county to absolute free trade.** 

rom the replies of Major Thomas Harvey, of Hinds County, 
to an attack upon his tariff views by the Southron, it is clear 
that he, a Whig of some local prominence, was opposed to a 
protective tariff. Harvey contended that when he was elected to 
the legislature in 1841, the tariff had been searcely mentioned, 
the ‘bond question having been the sole issue at that time.’’ * 


45 [bid., July 22, 1843. 

6 Tbid., August 6, 1843. 

7 Ibid., June 10, July 3, 1843. 
48 Tbid., June 24, 1843. 

49 Tbid., July 1, 1843. 
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Be that as it may, the Whigs of the county at a mass meeting 
at Raymond, the county seat, April 18, 18438, declared themselye; 
in favor of incidentally protecting American manufactures, 
thereby affording a market for agricultural products.’ An op. 
ponent of Harvey, styling himself a ‘‘ Whig of 1840’’ put himsel! 
on record as favoring a tariff for revenue, which would afford 
incidental protection to home industry. According to him th 
Whig party believed it to be neither the duty nor the province 
of Congress, in raising revenue, to prohibit any importation ae. 
cording as the temporary clamor and self-interest of any branch 
of industry, however small, might demand.” 

The Whigs of Tippah County declared they desired only ‘‘r 
sonable protection,’’*’ a position to which it would surely be 
difficult to take exception. One calling himself a ‘‘ Voice from the 
Country”’ closed a long communication to the Woodville Repub. 
lican with the following comment: ‘‘Can the Whigs of Wilkinson 
county who are opposed to a protective tariff and in favor of the 
re-annexation of Texas vote for Clay without a sacrifice of 
cherished political principles? No! Never! Never!’’** Still an 
other Whig who thought revenue should be the main considera- 
tion of a tariff, opposed internal improvements and favored a 
strict construction of the Constitution. Illustrations of this 
nature might be multiplied at length, but these are sufficient to 
show that, with regard to the tariff, there was as late as 1544, 
still a considerable flux of opinion on the part of the Mississippi 
Whigs touching that subject. 

While party organization and the press exerted a potent u 
fluence in moulding Whig sentiment in favor of protection, s 
far as the rank and file of the party is concerned, certain econ- 
omic factors also played a part in the development of opinion in 
support of the protective principle. Thus the Tariff Act of 184 
is said to have been given credit for the restoration of prosperit} 
coincident with the enactment of that measure. But aside from 
the fact that there was not enough permanence to tariff legisla: 

50 Southron, April 19, 1843. 

51 Woodville Republican, July 1, 1843. 

52 Ripley Advertiser, March 2, 1844, 

8 Issue of July 20, 1844. 

54 Ibid., July 22, 1843. 

55 Cole, Whig Party, 102. 
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ting tion to do much in the way of building up manufacturing indus- 
Ives try, it would be perhaps nearer the truth to say that by 1843 
ITes, business had become almost normal, the stage being set for 
L Op- another period of industrial and commercial expansion.*® Such 
nselt business recovery as may have taken place for the country as a 
ford whole had failed to alleviate the condition of the Mississippi 
| the ylanter, whose plight was increasingly a matter of comment dur- 
"ince ing these years. This is the explanation of the fact that the 
N ae- development of a home market for the chief southern staple 
aneh found numerous advocates in Mississippi. Especially was the 

manufacture of coarse cotton fabrics urged, the raw material at 

Tt hand being utilized for that purpose. Early in 1845 a factory was 
y be actually established at Natchez for the manufacture of the 
n the coarser fabrics. Evidence is lacking however to show what de- 
2 pul eree of suecess attended this enterprise. In Warren County a 
nson number of planters pledged ninety-five bales of cotton per annum 
f the for a period of five years for a factory at Vicksburg. A planter 
e of of Hinds County pointed out the neglect of manufactures in his 
| an section, and eighty planters of Adams County pronounced in 
dera- favor of the tariff of 1842, believing it would give a stimulus to 
red a manufactures.” At Jackson in the summer of 1845 resolutions 
this were adopted by 104 cotton planters endorsing the same meas- 
nt to ure.’ A citizen of Canton, the county seat of Madison, comment- 
184, ing upon the election of 1844, thought that the result showed that 
sippl the eotton planters of the southern states had decided that their 
industry was as truly American as that of the Yankees of Lowell 


or Lynn.*® The Woodville Republican believed the next five years 


n, § would see one-half the cotton crop manufactured at home.*® One 
econ- interesting suggestion was made that slave children might be 
on in employed in the factories. The Harry of the West, a Whig 

184. 6‘ Taussig, Tariff History, 120, points out that to a certain extent it is not 
eri mpossible that the protective tariff of that year was the occasion of the reviving 
fron siness of the ensuing years. Cf. Victor S. Clark, History of Manufactures in the 
td United States (New York, 1929), I, 282: ‘‘Coineident with the new tariff began a 


il of business from the depression that followed the panie of 1837. 
‘Columbus Democrat, November 15, 29, 1845. 

’ Port Gibson Herald, June 5, 1845; Baton Rouge Gazette, October 26, 1844. 
’Columbus Democrat, November 23, 1844. 

Issue of August 5, 1843. The total product of manufactures including the value 
raw materials in Mississippi in 1850 has been estimated at $2,912,068. The South 
the Building of the Nation (Richmond, 1905), V, 331. 

St. George L. Sioussat, ‘‘ Memphis as a Gateway to the Southwest,’’ in Tennes 


e Historical Magazine (Nashville, 1915-), III (1917), 32. 
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journal, was disappointed that the planters seemed to prefer 
four cent cotton instead of furthering the manufacture oj} 
coarser cotton fabries.** It was pointed out that the numerous 
water courses in Mississsippi could be utilized for manufactur. 
ing, which could be set up by the state, by corporate enterprise, 
and by individuals. By that means alone could the southern 
states ‘‘retain their fast vanishing population and dispel th 
clouds of ignorance which now overshadow the land.’’ © 

A leading American historian has expressed the opinion that 
‘in itself there would seem to be no reason why manufacturing 
should not have flourished there [at the South] in slavery days 
as it undoubtedly has prospered in the years of freedom.’’ Hi 
concludes that ‘‘probably it was not the existence of slave labor 
that interfered with the prosperity of Southern manufacturing: 
it was the fact that there was more than ample employment for 
all Southern capital in the cultivation of the cotton plant.’ 
Admitting the validity of this argument, vet it is difficult to 
escape the conviction that the development of manufacturing in 
Mississippi, as indeed elsewhere in the South, would have en 
tailed a virtual ‘‘revolution in the customs, habits of thought” 
and ‘‘application of labor’’ on the part of the planters, the dom- 
inant group in southern society.® The very nature of the planta 
tion system would tend to make such efforts sporadic and 
ephemeral. Consequently it is not surprising that advocacy o! 
manufacturing enterprise at this time in Mississippi failed to 
meet with a ready and whole-hearted response on the part of th 
ruling group identified with the permanence of the plantation 
system. Such a departure from the agrarian and colonial 
economy which had fastened itself upon the state would have 
entailed a radical dislocation of the economic and social life 0! 
a community which as early as 18387 had given its official sanc 
tion to the beneficence of the institution of slavery.® More land, 
more Negroes, more cotton obsessed the plantation owners, and 

62 Issue of February 8, 1845. 

63 Port Gibson Herald, March 5, June 5, 1845. 

64 Edward Channing, A History of the United States (New York, 1921), V, 747 

65 Cf, C. S. Boucher, ‘‘ Ante-Bellum Attitude of South Carolina towards Manut 
turing and Agriculture,’’ in Washington University Studies (St. Louis, 1913-24 
III (1916), Pt. 11, No. II, 255. 

66 Southwestern Historical Quarterly (Austin, 1897-), XXIII (1919), 
word ‘‘colonial’’ is used here in the sense of buying from and selling to the outsid 
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this group fixed the pattern of economic, as they did that of the 
nolitieal and social life of their respective communities. 

~ *t would seem that no popular distaste for local manufacturing 
existed in Mississippi such as obtained in South Carolina, for 
instanee, where it was felt that this would imply sanction of the 
federal protection of industry; nor is there any evidence that 
advocacy of manufacturing was regarded ‘‘locally as more or 
less treasonable, in that it implied belief in the rightfulness of 
yrotection.’’*? Rather manufacturing in Mississippi was ad- 
vocated primarily as a means of relief for the economic plight 
of the eotton grower; whatever implications this might have in- 
volved in the way of running counter to southern principles were 
seemingly for the time being ignored or overlooked. 

In Mississippi, as in other southern states, agriculture at this 
time was in a serious condition; manifold ills beset the Missis- 
sippi planter. Not only was the need of manufacturing cotton 
coods emphasized as one measure of relief, but there were those 
who pointed out that the ruinous practise of raising this staple 
exclusively must now be apparent to every intelligent citizen. 
In 1845 cotton was being sold at disastrously low figures. An 
address issued by a group of citizens of Memphis calling for a 
convention to be held in that city on July 5 to consider the state 
of agriculture in the South declared: ‘‘The whole system of agri- 
culture in the South requires to be changed and improved to 
secure its general prosperity and the proper reward for labor’’ 
and noted that ‘‘as to manufacture ... there was going on a 
profound change in publie sentiment, caused by the fall in the 
price of cotton.’’ > Thus it fell out that manufactures were now 
being urged not as a cure-all for the economic ills from which 
the state was suffering, but only as a part of a more comprehen- 
sive and balanced program designed to rehabilitate agriculture. 

The editor of the Port Gibson Herald believed the marked ad- 
vance in the price of pork, corn, lard, bagging rope, ete. would 
compel the planters to produce their food supplies at home.* 
In this connection it was pointed out that planters in the south 
ern portion of the state were taking stock raising into con- 
sideration.” These were warned to stop thinking of nothing but 

*Channing, History, V, 76, 413-14. 

‘Sioussat, ‘‘ Memphis as a Gateway to the Southwest,’’ loc. cit., 

‘Issues of January 2, April 24, 1845. 
Holly Springs Gazette, February 1, 1845. 
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cotton, and to raise their own draught animals, their own bee! 
mutton, pork. It was highly important that each planter should 
be induced to limit the area devoted to the culture of cotton: 
his expenses of production should be reduced. The surplus labor 
arising from more economical methods of production and a lim. 
ited area could be utilized in works of local and national im 
provement for defensive and commercial purposes.’ Onl) 
this manner, it was asserted, could the injurious effects of { 
tariff of 1842 be neutralized. Comments such as the above showed 
that there were observers who realized that the plight of agri 
culture in Mississippi was to be accounted for not by tariff 
duties, but was due primarily to over-emphasis upon the one 
crop system and to the failure of the planter to make his acres 
more agriculturally self-sustaining and less dependent upon thie 
fluctuations of commerce and industry.” 

A striking illustration of this point of view was set forth in 
an article entitled ‘‘Poor Mississippi.’’ A portion of this reads 
as follows: 

Poor Mississippi! crushed with debt — cursed with bad faith 
damned with repudiation — clothed with sack-cloth on account of the 
low price of her staple — illy clad because she produces so much cot- 
ton to clothe others — made the bye-word of her neighbors .. . Pi 
Mississippi — God help her! 

Has she not a climate as bland as that of Italy, free from the ex 
tremes of the frozen zone and the tropic? Has she not a soil r 
enough to produce anything that man’s knowledge and industry 
please to cultivate? And because the one article of cotton has not been 
able forever to coin money for her inhabitants, shall her citizens sit 
down like bears in Greenland, and suck their nails till a more pros 
perous spring thaws out their dormant energies? 


The writer drew a contrast between the energy and industr 
which had converted the bleak shores and rocky hills of New 
Kngland into gardens and pastures ‘‘to enrich the pocket, de 
light the eye and gladden the heart,’’ and the plight of Missis 
sippi, over whom God seemed to have spilled his blessings.’ 

71 Tbid., April 19, 1845; Vicksburg Sentinel, February 5, 1845. 

72 For instances of general farming among the non-planter group, see Mississ 
Historical Society Publications, IX (1906), 514-34; L. C. Gray, History of A 
ture in the Southern United States to 1860 (Washington, 1933), II, 887. 

Western Recorder, April 19, 1845, 
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One rather severely eritical observer sought to explain the 
nressed condition of affairs in his state not by tariffs and ex- 

eusiee production of cotton, but as inherent in certain traits in 

southern character. He deplored the inactivity and want of en- 
terprise of his fellow citizens and the fact that his section was 
elled by its northern neighbors in all that made existence re- 
wned, elevated, and prosperous. He commented further: 
[here is nothing progressive in us! our mental optics are bounded 
hy the horizon of cotton and Negroes, Negroes and cotton. While we 
have been wasting our time and breath in mere words upon the effect 
f a tariff upon our great staple, the same Northerners with prudent 
oolness have been putting forth all their energies in the improvement 
of their country, and the enriching of themselves: railroads have been 
built; canals have been dug; the soil has been enriched by the aid of 
science. Advocates of a railroad to the Mississippi are laughed at as 
dreamers — we are creeping along dreaming of Cotton, Cotton! While 
other communities are joying over the results of their activity and 
industry, we are wondering what makes times so hard. 

The writer concludes by setting forth the need of villages for 

churches and schools, and by pointing out the benefits that would 

accrue from an adequate system of education.’* Perhaps his 
chagrin would have been mitigated could he have foreseen that 
the next deeade and a half would see that the so-called old 

South, ‘‘with its reeruited aristocracy, was working toward a 

balanced industry, a reformed agriculture, and a free school sys- 

tem for the yeomen, when the war upset the orderly process of 


99 75 


evolution. 

In summary it may be said that indications of support of pro 
tective tariff measures by those recognized as leaders of the 
Whig party in the late eighteen thirties and forties are to be 
discerned in Mississippi prior to the formal launching of that 
party in 1834. Whig sentiment in favor of a discriminating pro- 
tective tariff crystallized gradually during the ensuing decade; 
the doetrine of strict construction continued to be cherished by 
certain elements in the party despite the pull of forces tending to 
draw the rank and file into a homogeneous group upholding the 


ariff, the bank, and internal improvements. In some counties 


r, December 20, 1845. 


H. C, Nixon, ‘‘ Whither Southern Economy,’’ in I’!l Take My Stand (New York, 
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were to be found Whig groups and individuals that evinced 
late as 1844 a more sympathetic attitude with the Democratic 
point of view than with that maintained by their own party lead 
ers and organs. In contrast with the hesitant attitude on the part 
of the body of Whiggery to commit itself full-fledged to the doe 
trine of protectionism, was the attitude of their Democratic op 
ponents who, on the whole, quite consistently assailed the advo 
eates of any discriminating protective measure. 

As a remedy for the economic plight which had overtaken thy 
Mississippi planter by the middle of the fourth decade of the 
century, voices were raised in support of the development 
manufactures. But industry, supported by a protective tariff, 
was designed merely as an adjunct to a better balanced system 
of agriculture, whose plight was generally attributed to reliance 
upon the one-crop system. Only in some such fashion, it was 
urged, could the blight which had settled not only upon the 
economic, but upon the entire social fabric, be removed. 
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“ih THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE COMPROMISE OF 1850 
By F. H. Hopper 


The discussion of the Compromise of 1850 has ordinarily been 
obscured by a mass of details. It is necessary to clear away the 
underbrush in order to see the trees. There were five outstanding 
questions in controversy: 

|. The admission of California. 

». The organization of the territories of Utah and New Mexico. 


vil 3. The Texas boundary. 


- 4. Slavery in the District of Columbia. 
vas 5. An effective fugitive slave law. 


Henry Clay in enumerating these questions counted them off 
upon his fingers and called them the five bleeding wounds of the 
republic whereupon Thomas H. Benton remarked that Clay 
would have found more bleeding wounds if he had had more 
fingers. By concentrating upon these five points the student ean 
keep his bearings in wading through the almost interminable 
debates that fill the pages of the Globe during the first session 
of the thirty-first Congress.’ 

California had formed a free state constitution and was apply- 
ing tor admission to the Union. The North felt that she was 
entitled to immediate admission. The South proposed to with- 
hold admission in order to prevent the prohibition of slavery in 
the territories of Utah and New Mexico. It is not probable that 
the South seriously expected to establish slavery in these ter- 
ritories but contended that the prohibition of slavery would de- 
prive her of equal rights there and would put a stigma upon her 
institutions. The North was unwilling to extend slavery to ter- 
ritory already free under Mexican law. By far the most difficult 
of the five questions was the settlement of the Mexican boundary. 


References to the Congressional Globe are for this session unless otherwise stated. 
erial in the Globe and in the Senate and House Journals may be located by the 
lates given. 


it 


George D,. Harmon, ‘‘ Douglas and the Compromise of 1850,’’ in Journal of the 
Illinois State Historical Society, XXI (1929), 453-99 reprinted separately by 


gh University — discusses some phases of this debate more fully than this paper. 
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In the controversy with Mexico the United States had claimed 
that Texas extended to the Rio Grande. Texas extended her 
territory to the Rio Grande not only at the south but to the north 
as well and included within her limits the larger part of the 
Mexican state of New Mexico that lay east of the river. She had 
divided the region into counties and threatened to take forcible 
possession if her claim were denied, a step which would have 
precipitated a civil war that might easily have involved the 
whole Union. The South supported the claim of Texas because 
it extended slave territory. The North opposed it in the hope of 
saving this region for freedom. Obviously New Mexico could not 
be organized without settling the boundary between her and 
Texas. Since the decision of the Supreme Court in the Prigg 
case the South had clamored for an effective fugitive slave law. 
The North grudgingly admitted that the South was entitled to 
such a law under the Constitution but claimed that the growth 
of anti-slavery sentiment in the North rendered its execution im 
practicable. For years the North had urged and the South 
opposed the abolition of slavery and the slave trade in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The first resolution and the first bill for the organization of 
the territory acquired from Mexico presented at this session of 
Congress were offered by Senator Henry 8. Foote of Missis- 
sippi. They were never considered but his early presentation of 
them accounts for the large part that he played in the later dis 
eussion. January 4, 1850 Senator James M. Mason of Virginia 
introduced a fugitive slave bill and January 16 Senator Benton 
of Missouri introduced a bill to settle the Texan boundary. 

Clay thought that the only hope of settlement lay in consider 
ing all of these questions as a whole. He therefore prepared a 
set of resolutions, which he first submitted to Daniel Webster 
and to Foote, and, after receiving assurance of their support, 
introduced in the Senate, January 29. The five points of lus 
resolutions were: 

1. Admit California under her free state constitution. 

2. Organize Utah and New Mexico without prohibition of 
slavery for the reason that the region was already free under 
Mexican law. 

3. Establish the old boundary of New Mexico and compensat 
Texas for her loss of territory by a money payment. 


i 
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t Pass an effective fugitive slave law. 

5. Prohibit the slave trade but not slavery in the District of 
Columbia. The distinetive features of Clay’s program were the 
recognition of the binding force of Mexican law in the aequired 
territory and the prohibition of the slave trade in the District 

* Columbia. President Taylor believed that each of these ques- 

ons should be considered and decided separately upon its merits 
and hotly resented what he considered as Clay’s usurpation of 
leadership. 

The debate upon Clay’s resolutions lasted six weeks and was 
sionalized by the great speeches of Clay, Calhoun, Webster, 
Seward, and Douglas which have been the delight of the his- 
torians. The speeches of Clay and Webster may have calmed the 
passions of the South but it is doubtful whether any of the 
speeches changed a single vote in Congress. Their real service 
was to gain time for working out the details of the Compromise 
in secret behind closed doors. Of the whole controversy Douglas 
afterward said: ‘‘All the Union men, North and South, Whigs 
and Democrats, for a period of six months were assembled in 
caucus every day, with Clay in the chair, Cass upon his right 
hand, Webster upon his left hand, and the Whigs and Democrats 
arranged on either side.’’* Parts of the seeret history of the 
Compromise have come to light from time to time but the greater 
part can never be known. 

February 18 James D. Doty of Wisconsin introduced in the 
House a resolution instructing the Committee on Territories to 
bring in a bill for the admission of California under her free 
state constitution and moved the previous question. This was re- 
varded as an attempt to put through the admission of California 
in advance of the settlement of the territorial question. It was 
defeated by a furious filibuster under the leadership of Stephens, 
which lasted until Speaker Howell Cobb ruled that the question 
could not be discussed after the expiration of the calendar day 
and Congress adjourned at midnight. This filibuster moved Web- 
ster to make his Seventh of March Speech in the Senate.’ It 


Speech at Cincinnati, September 9, 1859, quoted by James F. Rhodes, History of 
United States from the Compromise of 1850 (New York, 1893), I, 173 n. 
Herbert D. Foster, ‘‘Webster’s Seventh of March Speech,’’ in American His 
| Review (New York, 1895-), XXVII (1922), 257-62. Reprinted separately by 
tl College and in Foster’s Collected Pape rs (New York, 1929). 
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prompted Stephen A. Douglas to go to his lieutenants in the 
House, John A. MeClernand and William A. Richardson, and to 
suggest that they confer with Alexander H. Stephens and Robert 
Toombs, the outstanding Whig leaders of the South, to see ; 
they could not formulate a program upon which they could agree, 

A conference at Speaker Cobb’s house was arranged for the 
following evening. Linn Boyd of Kentucky, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Territories and J. K. Miller of Ohio were invited to 
attend.* Douglas was also invited but preferred to leave the dis- 
cussion to the House leaders. The conference agreed to support 
any settlement that did not prohibit slavery in the territories and 
the District of Columbia. In accordance with this agreement 
Douglas, as chairman of the Senate Committee on Territories, 
prepared two bills, one for the admission of California as a free 
state and the other for the organization of the territories o! 
Utah and New Mexico and the settlement of the Texas boundary, 
which he introduced March 25. April 3 the Douglas bills were i: 
troduced in the House in Committee of the Whole with Boyd in 
the chair. Richardson yielded the floor to MeClernand, who sum- 
marized the provisions of the bills and Richardson followed with 
a set speech in their support. The bill for the organization o! 
Utah and New Mexico provided that the legislative power should 
extend to all rightful subjects of legislation without mention ot 
slavery. It also provided that New Mexico retain her territory 
east of the Rio Grande and that Texas be compensated by a 
money payment. 

Foote explained at a later day how the Committee of Thirtee 
came to be raised. He said that Thomas Ritchie, editor of Ty 
Union, and General Bayly, a member of Congress from Virginia, 
came to him and proposed that a committee be created ‘‘ throug! 
the instrumentality of which they thought that the great a 
alarming differences then existing might be reconciled.’’° Foote 
and Thomas H. Bayly took the proposal to Clay who reluctant) 
consented upon the condition that Foote make the motion. ‘I’! 


4 Alexander H. Stephens, A Constitutional View of the Late War betw 
States (Cincinnati, 1870), II, 202-204. Richardson stood next to Boyd in the 
mittee on Territories. MeClernand was chairman of the Committee on Foreig: 
tions. Stephens thought of him as chairman of the Committee on Territories | 
he introduced the bills in the House. 


oO 


5 Henry 8S. Foote, Casket of Reminiscences (Washington, 1874), 25-26. 
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mmittee was voted and elected, consisting of three members 


Li 


‘rom each party in each section, 


6 


with Clay as chairman and to 
‘hem were referred all the bills relating to the subjects in con- 
troversy. Douglas wrote Lanphier’ that it was understood in 
advance that the committee was to formulate a comprehensive 
plan of adjustment and for that reason he opposed its appoint- 
ment and declined to be a member. 

The report of the committee * May 8 explained that they had 
made no provision respecting slavery in the territories for the 
reason that the true principle required that the question be left 
to the people of the territories at the time of their admission as 
states. Thus the recognition of the binding force of Mexican law 
was eliminated from Clay’s program. The committee submitted 
three bills: one, a bill for the admission of California, the organ 
ization of Utah and New Mexico, and the settlement of the Texas 
houndary; two, Mason’s fugitive slave bill with some amend- 
ments; and three, a bill prohibiting the slave trade in the District 
of Columbia. The bill for the admission of California, the organ- 
ization of Utah and New Mexico and the settlement of the Texas 
boundary consisted of Douglas’ two bills joined by a wafer. 
This was what President Taylor called the omnibus. Clay had 
joined the two bills reluctantly but the southern members in- 
sisted upon doing so for fear that if the California bill passed 
first Taylor would veto the territorial bill. Douglas saw clearly 
that the omnibus could not pass. He wrote Lanphier that ‘‘by 
uniting the measures into one bill, the Committee united the op- 
ponents instead of securing the friends of each.’’ The only 
change in Douglas’ bills was the addition of a clause prohibiting 
the territorial legislatures from acting on the subject of slavery. 
Both Clay and Cass were opposed to the prohibition but it was 
moved in the committee by Samuel 8. Phelps of Vermont and 
carried by a majority of one. 

Debate on the omnibus began May 15 and lasted until August 
1, two and one-half months. June 5 Douglas moved to strike out 

® Northern Whigs were Webster, Phelps, and Cooper. Northern Democrats were 


iss, Dickinson, and Bright. Southern Whigs were Mangum, Bell, and Berrien. 
Southern Democrats were King, Mason, and Downs. 
7 Douglas’s letters to C. H. Lanphier, editor of the Illinois State Register of 
Springfield, are in the Patton MSS. which Mr. J. W. Patton permitted the author to 
copy in 1913. Mrs. Patton was the daughter of Mr. Lanphier. 

’ Senate Reports, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 123, gives both report and bills. 
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the prohibiting clause but the motion was lost by a vote of 21 to 
33. With the exception of Clay and his Kentucky colleague. 
Joseph R. Underwood, the South voted solidly for retaining the 
prohibition in order that local action might not interfere wit) 
Congressional guarantee of slavery in the territories. A fey 
northern ultras voted for it to prevent the legislatures from 
repealing the Mexican law prohibiting slavery. 

Of all the innumerable amendments offered to the Douglas 
bill in the course of the debate only three were passed. The 
original bill contained the usual provision that ‘‘all laws of the 
United States not locally inapplicable shall have the same effeet 
within the said territory ...as elsewhere in the United States.” 
June 6 on motion of David L. Yulee of Florida there was substi 
tuted by a vote of 30 to 24 the clause: ‘‘The Constitution and 
laws of the United States are hereby extended over... the said 
territory as far as they may be applicable.’’ This was a part of 
the Clayton Compromise passed by the Senate in 1848 and was 
the amendment to the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill 
moved by Isaac P. Walker of Wisconsin and passed by the 
Senate in 1849. Yulee’s amendment was passed by an almost 
solid vote of the South upon the theory that the Constitution 
guaranteed slavery and by a few northern votes upon the ground 
that the change was immaterial inasmuch as the Constitution 
was already in the territories. Even Yulee would not say whether 
or not he regarded the change as important. Walker voted 
against it, probably not intending that it should have the mean 
ing which Calhoun gave it at the preceding session. It is impor 
tant only as the first act by which Congress assumed to extend 
the Constitution to the territories.’ 

The second amendment to the Douglas bill was moved June 
15 by John P. Hale of New Hampshire and carried in Committee 
of the Whole almost without debate and without a division. It 
referred the determination of the status of slavery in the ter 
ritories during the territorial period to the local courts, subject 
to appeal to the Supreme Court, specifically providing that in 
all eases involving title to slaves, writs of error should be al 
lowed by the Supreme Court without regard to the value in con- 

9 The Supreme Court in a long line of decisions has held that the Constitution 


applied to the territories but it has never said whether it got there by its own force 
or because extended by act of Congress. 
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troversy and upon any writ of habeas corpus, involving the 
question of personal freedom." Clay admitted in debate that no 
provision for the determination of the status of slavery in the 
territories had been inserted in the bill by the Committee of 
Thirteen because none could be agreed to. It was generally con- 
sidered that the Mexican law abolishing slavery continued in 
force but John M. Berrien of Georgia contended that the guaran- 
tee of slavery in the Constitution annulled the Mexican law. 
Hale’s amendment was a part of the Clayton Compromise passed 
by the Senate during the first session of the preceding Congress 
but defeated in the House. In the earlier discussion many north- 
ern members were opposed to reference to the Supreme Court 
because they feared that, as its membership was predominantly 
southern, the Court would decide for slavery. Some southern 
members were opposed to reference to the Court upon the ground 
that the Court would have no alternative but to decide that the 
territory was free under Mexican law. Hale had at that time 
opposed the proposal, saying that he had no confidence in the 
Court as then constituted." It was extraordinary that he should 
have made the motion in view of his former opposition and ex- 
traordinary that it was accepted without a division. There must 
have been some secret agreement back of this of which there is 
no inkling. 

Hale’s reasoning appears in a later debate. July 29 Dayton 
moved to refer the question of the Texas boundary to the Su- 
preme Court. Hale said that he had no doubt that the Court, 
dividing upon geographical lines, would decide for the South, 
but nevertheless he supported the motion. He said: 


I think that to refer the matter to the Supreme Court is the mode 
of settlement upon which we can best justify ourselves to our con- 
stituents. We can then talk patriotically, and tell them that we sub- 
mitted the matter to the tribunal which the wisdom of our fore- 
fathers (I believe that is the phrase) provided for the settlement 
of controversies of this character. They will be content with that, 
for they do not know what the wisdom of our forefathers means 
probably as well as if they had watched the history of our country 

10 These provisions are misprinted in Francis Newton Thorpe, Federal and State 
Constitutions . .. (Washington, 1909), VI, 3690. 
11 July 22, 1848, Cong. Globe, 30 Cong., 1 Sess., 988. 
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with a little more closeness... . I am for submitting it to them, ; 
the most gracious way of getting rid of the thing.’* 

Hale’s amendment was the most important change in the Doug- 
las bill and had momentous consequences. Carried over into thie 
Kansas-Nebraska Act it applied to all the territory west from 
the Missouri River to the Territory of Oregon and the State of 
California and accounted for the immense importance attached 
to the decision of the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case. 
That this provision was embodied in the federal statute law upon 
motion of a radical abolitionist has rarely if ever been noticed, 

The third amendment to the Douglas bill was moved by Pierre 
Soulé of Louisiana on the same day (June 15) that the Hale 
amendment was moved and earried. Adopting the language of 
the resolution for the annexation of Texas, Soulé moved that 
‘*said territory, when admitted as a state, shall be received with 
or without slavery as its constitution shall preseribe.’’ Douglas 
accepted the amendment as the statement of a truism, which did 
not alter the meaning of the bill, and two days later it was 
adopted by a vote of 38 to 12. The South voted for it solidly and 
a large part of the North as well. This vote marks the abandon 
ment by the South of the Calhoun doctrine of non-intervention, 
requiring that Congress protect slavery in the territories, and 
the acceptance in its stead of the doctrine of popular sovereignty. 
This position was retained until popular sovereignty failed to 
make Kansas a slave state, when the South, under the leadership 
of Jefferson Davis, harked back to the doctrine of non-interven 
tion and upon that issue divided the Democratic party in 1860. 

The sudden death of President Taylor July 9 materially 
changed the situation. Both Millard Fillmore, who became pres 
ident, and Webster, who became secretary of state, were com 
mitted to compromise. July 30 Moses Norris of New Hampshire 
renewed Douglas’ motion to strike out the clause, added by the 
Committee of Thirteen, prohibiting the territorial legislatures 
from acting upon the subject of slavery. Douglas in 1860 said 
that he got Norris to make the motion at the suggestion of Clay.” 


12 Cong. Globe, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., Append., 1452. For Hale’s attacks upon the 5 
preme Court see Charles Warren, Supreme Court in United States History (Boston, 
1926), II, 209, 221-23. 

18 May 15, Cong. Globe, 36 Cong., 1 Sess., Append., 306; J. Madison Cutts, 4 Br 
Treatise on Constitutional and Party Questions (New York, 1866), 81. 
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The motion was now earried by a vote of 32 to 20. Six men re- 
versed their former votes, five who had voted against the motion 
before refrained from voting, three not voting before now voted 
for the motion. The change was doubtless due to a number of 
eireumstanees: the more favorable attitude of the administra- 
tion, the fact that New Mexico had already acted by framing a 
free-state constitution, and the lessening of tension resulting 
from the passing of the Nashville convention. The motion re- 
turned the bill to the form in which Douglas drew it except for 
the Yulee, Hale, and Soulé amendments. The Soulé amendment 
specifically provided for popular sovereignty at the time of 
admission to statehood. The striking out of the prohibition pro- 
vided for popular sovereignty during the territorial period, 
subject however to possible interference by the Supreme Court. 

The omnibus broke down in a peculiar way. The caucus de- 
cided that it would strengthen the bill to substitute for the Texas 
boundary provisions a reference of the boundary question to a 
joint commission consisting of representatives from both Texas 
and the United States and the amendment was moved by Brad- 
bury of Maine. William C. Dawson of Georgia managed to at- 
tach to it a proviso that the New Mexico act should not go into 
effect east of the Rio Grande until Texas accepted an adjustment 
of the boundary. This was regarded by James A. Pearce of Mary- 
land, the friend and spokesman of President Fillmore, as a tacit 
recognition of the Texan claim. Moreover, it would postpone 
indefinitely the organization of New Mexico. As the chair ruled 
that the amendment and proviso were not separable, Pearce 
moved to strike out both, intending to restore the amendment. 
The motion to strike out both carried but the motion to restore 
the amendment failed. Provision for the Texas boundary having 
been eliminated from the omnibus, there was no alternative but 
to separate the bill into its component parts and it was cut down 
to the provisions for the organization of Utah. Douglas changed 
the southern boundary of Utah from the watershed between the 
great basin and the basin of the Colorado River to the 37th 
parallel because the former did not include all the Mormon 
settlements and changed the title to ‘‘An Act for the Organiza- 
tion of the Territory of Utah.’’ The bill was then passed to a 
third reading on the last day of July by a vote of 32 to 18 and 
finally passed on the following day without a division. 
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Before the passage of the Utah bill Clay, worn out by his 
strenuous efforts, withdrew to Newport and did not return to 
the Senate until August 28. During his absence all the bills, 


except the District of Columbia bill, were taken up and passed 
in rapid succession. Saturday August 3 Douglas wrote Lanphier: 
‘‘We are now engaged upon my California bill.... We shall then 
take up the Bill for the Texas Boundary which Mr. Pearce of 
Md. & myself are now preparing & he will introduce on Monday 
next.’’ This was a new bill which provided for the present boun 
dary of Texas and for the payment to Texas of an indemnity 
ten million dollars.* According to schedule Pearce introduced 
the Texas bill on Monday August 5. That Pearce was acting in 
cooperation with President Fillmore is evident from the faet 
that Fillmore sent a message to Congress on the following day 
urging immediate action and the bill was passed three days later 
by a vote of 30 to 20. 

The California bill was passed August 13 by a vote of 33 to 19. 
The New Mexico bill was taken up, the Yulee, Hale, and Soulé 
amendments added, and the bill as amended passed August 15 
by a vote of 27 to 10. When James M. Mason’s fugitive slave 
bill was taken up August 19, Mason substituted a new bill which 
after some amendment passed to a third reading August 23 by 
a vote of 27 to 12, fifteen not voting, and finally passed August 
26 without a division.’® Douglas was unavoidably called away bj 
a business engagement as he explained the following year in 
great detail.’® A solid bloe consisting of Douglas and James 
Shields of Illinois, Jesse D. Bright and James Whitcomb of 
Indiana, Augustus G. Dodge and George W. Jones of Lowa, 
Lewis Cass and Alpheus Felch of Michigan, James Cooper and 

14 William C, Binkley, The Expansionist Movement in Texas (University of Ca 
fornia Publications in History, XIII, Berkeley, 1924) traces all the proposed changes 
in the Texas boundary. 


It is often assumed that the amount paid Texas was ten million dollars. Thi 
provided that five million be paid to Texas and five million retained for the p 
of claims against the United States, filed by holders of the Texan debt. These 
eventually amounted to seven and three-fourths millions and that amount was appr 
priated for their payment by act of February 25, 1855. See United States Statutes 
at Large, X, 617. The total paid for the relinquishment of the Texan claim was 
twelve and three-fourths million dollars. On the Texan debt see John B. Moore, 4 
Digest of International Law (Washington, 1906), I, 343-47. 

15 Cong. Globe, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., Append., 1581-1630. 
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Daniel Sturgeon of Pennsylvania, John Wales and Presley 
Syruance of Delaware, Underwood of Kentueky, Sam Houston of 
Texas, Daniel 8. Dickinson of New York, Norris of New Hamp- 
shire, James W. Bradbury of Maine, seventeen in all, thirteen 
Democrats and four Whigs, voted for nearly all the bills. This 
bloc with northern votes earried the California bill and with 
southern votes carried the remainder. As Clay was absent he 
did not vote for any of the bills. The Compromise was more 
largely a Democratic measure than a Whig measure and more 
largely a southern measure than a northern one. 

During this time considerable opposition to the Compromise 
developed in the House. August 28 Boyd moved to amend the 
Texas bill by adding the whole of the New Mexico bill. Douglas 
wrote Lanphier: ‘‘Boyd’s amendment is a literal copy of my 
bill as it passed the Senate. He got me to prepare it for him as 
he was not familiar with the subject.’’*’ A furious battle was 
fought September 4, 5 and 6 and the bill finally passed by a vote 
of 108 to 97.** No further opposition was made to the Compromise 
plan. The California and Utah bills passed the House on the fol- 
lowing day and the Fugitive Slave bill September 12. The union 
of the Texas and New Mexico bills had already been ratified by 
the Senate. 

[t was not until all the other bills had passed both houses that 
the District of Columbia bill finally passed the Senate September 
16 by a vote of 33 to 19. All of the nineteen votes were from the 
South. The bill passed the House the next day. This bill is usual- 

attributed to Clay but there are no data to determine its 
authorship. It was, however, a part of his program and he is 
entitled to the eredit for it, no matter who may have done the 
drafting. 

Clay has come down in history as the great compromiser. 
With the first Missouri Compromise, so often associated with 
his name, he had practically nothing to do. The Tariff Compro- 
mise of 1833 bridged a temporary crisis but was immediately 


Section 14 of the Utah Act, providing for a library, was omitted from the New 
Mexico Act. 


8 Cong. Globe, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., 1683-1764; Stephens, loc. cit., II, 222-% 

Fort Milton, The Eve of Conflict (Boston, 1934), 75-76. 

arles O. Paullin, Atlas of the Historical Geography of the United States (Wash 
ton, 1932) tabulates the House vote on page 114 and gives a plat of it in plate 114. 
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thereafter abandoned. With the Compromise of 1850 he had much 
less to do than is commonly supposed. Both the principle upon 
which he proposed to settle the territorial question and his 
proposal to settle all the questions in one comprehensive measure 
were rejected. Douglas thought that Clay actually delayed the 
passage of the measures. He wrote Lanphier on August 3: 

If Mr. Clay’s name had not been associated with the bills, they 
would have been passed long ago. The Administration was jealous of 
him and hated him and some Democrats were weak enough to fear 
that the suecess of his bill would make him President but let it a] 
ways be said of old Hal that he fought a glorious and patriotic 
battle. No man was ever governed by higher or purer motives. 

This was a fine tribute coming from a political opponent. 

It is evident that the Compromise of 1850 was chiefly 
work of Douglas. The initial movement was taken at his sug 
gestion by his friends in the House. He drew the California, 
Utah, and New Mexico bills and collaborated with Pearce in 
drawing the Texas bill. All were carried through the Senate w 
der his leadership and through the House by his friends. They 
embodied the principle of popular sovereignty instead of recog 
nizing the binding force of Mexican law. In the final debate in 
the Senate, pending the passage of the District of Columbia 
bill, there was some discussion of the credit due for the passa 
of the Compromise, which Jefferson Davis closed with the re 
mark: ‘‘If any man has a right to be proud of the success ot 
these measures, it is the Senator from Illinois.’’ ?° 

The defense for the Compromise lies in the fact that, had not 
some settlement of the outstanding questions been reached in 
1850, the secession movement would certainly have been started 
in the South and could not have been stopped. The building oi 
the railroads in the sueeeeding decade changed the situatio1 
completely. Ten railroads linked the Ohio with the Great Lakes 
in 1860 where there had been but one in 1850. Five roads joined 
the Mississippi and Ohio valleys in 1860 where there was nom 
in 1850.2° The result was the new alignment of the East and the 
West that saved the Union in the Civil War. 

19 September 16, Cong. Globe, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., 1830. 


20 Carl R. Fish, ‘‘Northern Railroads, 1861,’’ in American Historical Re 
XXII (1917), 778. 


BRYAN AND THE 1912 DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 
By Esrat 


With its impinging personalities and changes of political alle 
the Democratic National Convention of 1912 presents 
interests and controversies more dramatic than any other in 
American history. Bryan’s bolt from Champ Clark to Woodrow 
Wilson climaxed a convention full of the sensational. This trans- 
‘er of allegiance certainly nominated Wilson for the presideney. 
Discussions of this event usually turn around Brvyan’s per- 
sonal ambitions. One member ot the convention said that the 
Nebraskan ‘‘never intended to support the candidate of this 
convention unless that candidate should be Bryan himself.’’? 
Many have accepted this interpretation. Others have held that 
Bryan bolted merely because of the events immediate to the 
convention. 
These explanations deserve a place in any complete exposition 
{ the affair but no writer has mentioned before that many and 
important progressive Democrats in Missouri opposed Clark. 
When Governor Joseph W. Folk, of Missouri, has been men- 
tioned at all by historians as a presidential candidate, he has 
been quickly dismissed. ‘‘Occasionally,’’ says one writer, 
Bryan] would characteristically befog the issue by mention- 
ing with seeming favour men like Governor Folk of Missouri.’’ ° 
The problem at least justifies a study of the political condi- 
tions in Clark’s home state and Bryan’s relation thereto. The 
Nebraskan’s thinking over a period of several years before the 
convention is also of importance. Decisions, such as Bryan’s, are 
not ordinarily made on the spur of the moment. 
A key figure in this whole controversy, Governor Joseph W. 


Folk, started his career as a muckraker. While cireuit attorney 
in St. Louis he ‘‘cleaned up the town’’ and then was elected gov- 
ernor of the state on the basis of his erusading record. He was 


M. R. Werner, Bryan (New York, 1929), 196. 
Paxton Hibben, The Peerless Leader William Jennings Bryan (New York, 1929), 
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even among those mentioned for the presideney in 1904. Both 
his political philosophy and his actions paralleled those of the 
Great Commoner. Inflation, low tariff, initiative and referendum. 
and many more of the panaceas of reformers and progressives 
of the first decade of the twentieth century, all formed part of the 
Bryan and Folk trousseau. 

the Democratic nomination. The Chicago Tribune polled news 
paper editors of the nation as to their choice. Folk ran fourth 
in the total vote. Bryan, not a candidate, led in the poll with a 
conservative, Judson Harmon, second. In Missouri, Folk ran 
fifty-one to twenty-four ahead of Clark.’ 

Bryan, when asked about his attitude toward Folk, praised 
the Missourian for his progressive record but did not openly 
indorse him.* The Commoner, Bryan’s paper, complimented Folk 
on several oceasions during the spring of 1910 and quoted fre 
quently from his speeches. It reprinted an article from the Min 
neapolis T'ribune exceedingly favorable to Folk.’ The Missour 
ian’s statements concerning the tariff, graft, and political bosses 
all pleased Bryan extremely. 

In 1910, Champ Clark seemed little interested in the presi 
deney. ‘‘The presidential disease,’’ he said, ‘‘is the most malig 
nant of any that attacks mankind. There are only two cures fo1 


In 1910 Folk stood out among the progressive possibilities for 


it; one is to elect the man to the presideney twice, and the other 
is to kill him. Until a man is elected to the presidency, he never 
recovers from the attack of presidential aspirations, and he 
never gets over it until he dies.’’ ® 

In 1910 when Missouri was to elect a Senator and Jim Reed 
and David R. Francis openly sought the office, Folk wavered be 
tween trying for the Senate and waiting for the Democratic 
presidential nomination. In due course six hundred ardent 
Democrats solemnly indorsed Folk for the presidency at a ban 
quet held in St. Louis June 2, 1910; at the same time John 8B. 
Knatt, a newspaper editor, announced that Clark had been asked 
specifically to express himself upon Folk’s candidacy.’ His tele- 


8 The Commoner, May 6, 1910. 

*+St. Louis Post-Dispatch, April 28, 1910. 

5 The Commoner, June 23, 1911. 

6 Columbia (Mo.) Herald, January 21, 1910. 

7 The Hannibal Morning Journal, February 4, 1912. 
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cram to this Folk meeting, emphatically denied that the future 
Speaker had any personal aspirations for the presidency.* 

In June the Missouri Democratic State Convention formally 
ndorsed Folk for the presidency and thus committed the party, 
via its platform, to support him for that office. The plank in the 
platform, after highly complimenting Folk and his record, 
stated: ‘* Therefore the Democracy of Missouri presents for 
nomination for president in 1912 Joseph W. Folk, and pledges 

Champ Clark, who was temporary 


999 


to him our hearty support. 
chairman of this convention, fails to mention it in his autobiog- 
raphy in which he accuses Bryan of infidelity.*° An account of 
the convention which seems most authentic, later came from the 
pen of Hamp Rothwell, a delegate, who wrote: ‘‘ When the con- 
vention met in Jefferson City, to my personal knowledge the 
resolution to indorse Governor Folk was handed to Mr. Clark 
and he was asked if he had any changes to suggest and whether 
he thought it better to offer the resolution as a separate docu- 
ment or by putting it in the platform. Clark said it was indiffer- 
ent to him, that he would not oppose it in either form.’ 

This indorsement of a presidential candidate two years in ad- 
vance was not unique to the Missouri Democracy. The same 
party, in its state convention of 1906, indorsed Bryan for the 
presideney and supported the indorsement in the national con- 
vention of 1908.** This precedent would seem to contradict the 
popular idea that the 1910 indorsement of Folk was designed 
merely to shelve him. 

During the session of Congress which convened in December, 
1910, Clark continued to lead the Democratic minority and as- 
cended to the speakership in the special session ealled in April, 
1911. It was during these sessions that Bryan came to distrust 
Clark, Although he did not openly break with the Speaker, a 
foundation of discord was laid in Bryan’s mind, which at the 
proper time — namely, during the 1912 Democratic Convention 
—did come to the fore and cause the defeat of Clark for the 
presidency. Indications also seem to show that Bryan became 
more friendly to Folk as he became less so to Clark. 

*St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 3, 1910. 

‘Official Manual of Missouri, 1911-12, p. 368. 

My Quarter Century of American Politics (New York, 1920). 


‘The Hannibal Morning Journal, February 6, 1912. 
Official Manual of Missouri, 1907-1908, p. 365. 
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Before turning to specific events, the personal ties between 
Clark, Folk, and Bryan deserve consideration. Folk and Bryan 
were both visionaries, reformers, crusaders. They refused to fol- 
low the regular party order of promotion. Clark, however, was 
party man. The Democrats elected him Speaker of the House oi 
Representatives five times — evidence enough as to his party 
regularity. While Bryan and Folk met defeat for elective office 
on many occasions, Clark was almost always successful. 

Bryan had launched upon his prohibition crusade by 191 
but met defeat in trying to secure a dry plank in the party plat 
form at the Nebraska State Convention and was considerably 
vexed at the fun which the wet press poked at him. Although 
neither Folk nor Clark erusaded for prohibition, there seems 
little doubt to whom Bryan would have turned had he been 
choosing between them on this issue. Clark was personally ‘‘a 
wet.’’ When, early in 19138, Senator R. F. Pettigrew, of Sout! 
Dakota, mentioned Clark to Bryan, the latter sharply attacked 
the Speaker, and said that he was addicted to the excessive use 
of aleohol.** Folk was personally ‘‘a dry’’ who was bitterly op- 
posed by the liquor interests. 

Meantime other events had contributed to the estrangment o! 
Clark and the Nebraskan. During the 1911 special session ot 
Congress, a wool tariff bill had been introduced which proved 
embarrassing to Clark, because the progressives raised an out. 
ery against it. Both in and out of The Commoner, Bryan strong 
ly advocated that wool be free. He wrote to Clark on May 5: 


I believe the fight over wool will prove a crisis in your life as well 
as in the party’s prospects. A leader must lead; it is not always pleas- 
ant to oppose friends, and one who leads takes the chances of defeat, 
but these are the necessary attendants upon leadership. . . . Enter th 
wool fight. Don’t be content to take polls and sit in the background 
Take one side or the other and take it strong. If a tax on wool is right, 
lead the protectionists to victory. ... If free wool is right, as I believe 
it is, lead the fight for it and get the credit for the victory, if victor) 
comes. ... One ean better afford to be defeated fighting for the mgh' 
than to win on the wrong side."* 

Bryan would not have written a letter like this had he no! 
been worried about Clark’s progressivism. But Clark flaunted 

13 Werner, Bryan, 162. 

14 Quoted in J. C. Long, Bryan the Great Commoner (New York, 1928), 234 
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Bryan’s advice and refused to take a stand on the issue — cer- 
tainly a vexatious disregard to the Bryan type. The wool tariff 
went through in a compromise. Folk who agreed with Bryan 
criticised the Democratic members of Congress in several public 
statements. The Commoner railed against the tariff, showing 
Bryan’s keenness on the issue, as well as his disappointment in 
Clark. 

3rvan wrote about this tariff to several of the Democratic 
leaders. In an answer to a letter from Clark on September 5, 
1911 he expressed himself as follows: 


Your letter .... surprised me. I am astonished at several prop- 
ositions . . . . lst. your eulogy of Underwood. I knew you did 
not agree with me in opinion regarding him, but I did not know 
that you were so closely identified with him. Even his attack on 
James does not seem to open your eyes to his point of view. Second, 
you speak of the separate bill plan as if it was an invention of yours. 
You seem to forget that that was the plan employed in 1892. Having 
had a humble part in preparing those bills, however, I might be ex- 
pected to remember it better than you. Third, you give the Democrats 
in the last Congress credit for the election of a Democratie Congress, 
Senators and Govs. It is strange that you overlook the influence of 
three progressive national campaigns (1896, 1900, 1908) especially 
as you are now engaged in carrying out the platform of 1908. 

.... In boasting of trying to get the factions together you seem to 
ignore the fundamental difference between those who have three times 
defeated the party and those who have supported it — the getting to- 
gether is possible on one condition only, namely, surrender to Wall 
Street... . I very much regret that you have weakened your position 
by yielding to this harmony argument. Instead of being discussed as 
a representative of the growing progressive sentiment you are being 
urged as a compromise between the radicals and the conservatives.’® 
The above tells its own story as to Bryan’s displeasure with 

Clark during the summer and fall of 1911, less than a year before 
the national convention. 
Ten days later, this editorial appeared in The Commoner: 

Some good democrats have been deceived by the ‘‘ Harmony”? ery. 
Strange that any can be misled! Harmony means to halt. When there 
is harmony the slowest man sets the pace. ... The men who are now 
preaching harmony should understand that harmony will cost the 


‘Bryan MSS. (in Library of Congress). 
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party its chances of success, We have not had harmony in the part: 
for fifteen years. ... the harmony program has already cost the party 
dearly. A few protectionists Democrats threatened to vote with the 
Republicans if a free wool bill was reported, so harmony was pur 
chased by the surrender of the doctrine of free raw material... . The 
Wall Street crowd will be at the next convention, as usual, ready to 
sell harmony at wholesale at the regular price, namely the betrayal 
of the public. What we need is not harmony but a straight forward 
fight for principle in behalf of the public.’® 
In the same issue, The Commoner published a long article on 
‘‘The Political Career of Joseph W. Folk.’’ It was laudatory 
throughout. In a prominent box on the front page appeared the 
plank of the 1910 platform of the Democratic party of Missouri 
indorsing Folk for president. 


No other available candidate received as much space in 7h: 
Commoner as did Folk during the fall months of 1911. One 
writer makes a point of The Commoner’s devoting equal space 
to Wilson and Clark but attaches no significance to the fact that 
Folk received more consideration than either of the other two.’ 
In a eartoon, the Seattle Post-Intelligencer listed Folk first 
among Bryan’s choices for the presidency with Wilson second, 
and Clark third."® 
Several times in the summer of 1911, The Commoner published 
nineteen test questions which it thought every candidate should 
answer. It printed only two replies —those of Marshall and 
Folk. Marshall avoided definite answers.’® Bryan’s countenance 
hid behind every Folk word — no compromise or evasion was 
there.*® Since The Commoner published nothing from Clark, it is 
. supposed that he failed to answer. 
| When the Supreme Court enunciated the ‘‘rule of reason’’ 
in the Standard Oil decision of 1911, Bryan not only disliked it 
himself but he evidently did not approve of the evasive attitude 
of Clark, since he said in The Commoner, November 17, 1911: 


The publie is not specially coneerned in Mr. Clark’s opinion on 
annexation (of Canada) but it might weleome a statement from him 


16 The Commoner, September 15, 1911. 

17 Hibben, Bryan, 296. 

18 Literary Digest (New York, 1890-), XLIII (July 29, 1911), 156. 
19 The Commoner, July 28, 1911. 

20 Jbid., August 4, 1911. 
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on the Standard Oil decision and the means of protecting the publie 


from it. 

Brvan’s distrust of Clark, however, reached a climax in an 
editorial entitled, ‘‘A Leader Wanted,’’ which appeared on the 
front page of the November 24, 1911, Commoner: 


There is a progressive majority in congress, but it lacks leadership. 
Speaker Clark is the one of whom leadership was expected but his 
usefulness in that capacity is being impaired... . partly by the mis- 
taken idea that it is his special mission to preserve harmony among 
the democrats in the house... . If he conceives his highest duty to be 
to preserve harmony he will exert his influence to prevent the con- 
sideration of any measure upon which democrats are divided — the 
trust question for instance. Progress is more important than har- 


mony.... 

The progressive element in the party must have leadership in the 
house. 

If Mr. Clark had exhibited as speaker the qualities of leadership 
that made him speaker he would now be without a rival in the race 
for the presidential nomination. He has time yet to make himself a 
formidable candidate, but to do so he must LEAD. 

The people need a champion in the house — to whom will the honor 


9 


Even political observers began to notice Bryan’s annoyance 
with Clark during the fall of 1911. One of them, seeing a definite 
attachment between Bryan and Folk, commented: ‘*‘ Men close 
to Mr. Bryan say that his first choice (for the Democratic nom- 
ination) is Joseph W. Folk of Missouri.’’* These ‘‘close’’ 
friends thought the Great Commoner preferred Wilson second 
to Folk. Clark was not mentioned. The Omaha Bee found ev- 
idence in the columns of The Commoner to the effect that ex- 
Governor Folk of Missouri filled ‘‘Mr. Bryan’s notion of the 

an to be backed in Nebraska.’’ *° 

In the meantime the Missouri situation had become muddled. 
Clark fell before the dread disease, ‘‘presidential aspirations. ’’ 
The Missouri Demoerats had indorsed Folk for the presidency 
in 1910, but the 1912 state convention had the task of choosing 
the delegates to the national convention. Would the two-year- 
old pledge hold? The Folk followers relied principally upon the 


1 Mark Sullivan in Collier’s Magazine (New York, 1879-), XLVIII (1911), 18. 
2 Literary Digest, XLIV (January 27, 1912), 144. 
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argument that Clark was temporary chairman of the 1910 con 
vention and thus was bound by the action of the party.” 

The Missouri situation was made the subject of Mark Sul! 
van’s comments in Collier’s for January 6, 1912: 

Clark’s following in Missouri is composed of two parts: those w! 
like Clark and those who hate Folk. Of these two classes, the latter js 
by far the most numerous and the more active in booming Clark: jt 
consists of the liquor interests, the boodlers of various degrees, and 4] 
the agents and officers of corrupt corporations whom Folk has a 
tagonized. Clark doesn’t know this; his indignation when he repudi 
ates it is perfectly honest but the truth is his candidacy is an essential! 
part of the plan to prevent the nomination of a progressive Democrat 
Except as to himself and a few friends who are more loyal than dis 
cerning, there is very little good faith behind the Clark movement 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, progressive-Democratic paper, 

thought this comment of sufficient pertinence to quote it in its 
entirety and later said almost the same thing in an editorial.” 
During the second week in January, the presidential aspirants 
attended the Jackson Day Banquet in Washington. Because of 
the future course of events, writers have emphasized the fact 
that Bryan at this banquet ‘‘went straight to Governor Wilson, 
and with his hand on his shoulder, talked with him for several 
minutes.’’ * But Folk also ‘‘engaged Mr. Bryan in earnest con 
versation’’ at the banquet.*® This latter statement, taken from 
a contemporary account, certainly was just as significant. 
Bryan heard Folk say: ‘‘Let the Democratie party take an 
unmistakable stand on the tariff question. Juggling with sched 
ules does not involve any principle and only means a sham 
fight. The battle should be against the system of protection.” 
The same evening the Nebraskan heard Clark say: ‘‘One thing 
is clear as a crystal, in order to win we must hold all the voters 
we had in 1908 and draw to us about 800,000 who were against 
us. Consequently it is of supreme importance that we enter the 
impending contest throughly united in purpose, in principle, in 
policy and in heart.’’*? Both quotations are important in view 
23 St. Louis Post-Dispatch, January 2, 1912. 
24 Ibid., February 1, 1912. 
25 Hibben, Bryan, 304. 


6 St. Louis Globe-Democrat, January 9, 1912. 
27 Joplin Globe, January 9, 1912. 
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'Bryan’s previous criticism of Clark’s stand on the tariff and 

n ‘‘harmony.’’ 

On January 24, Bryan stopped in St. Louis to confer with 
Folk. The next day he publicly suggested that Folk and Clark 
divide the Missouri delegation to the national convention. This 
olk immediately assented to, but the Clark forces in St. Louis 
absolutely refused to consider it.** Clark leaders controlled the 
St, Louis machine and indications pointed to a Clark victory in 
the state convention. Naturally his followers would not agree 
to a division of the delegates. Again Clark directly refused to 
do the bidding of the insistent Bryan. 

The Nebraskan then returned to Lincoln and in the next issue 
of The Commoner stated: 


The Demoeratie party would have a better chance to carry Missouri 
if Mr. Clark’s friends had consented to a division of the delegation, 
but the contest may give us results more important than the earrying 
of a state — who knows? *° 


That was his only comment, but it certainly sounds prophetie. 
There seems to have been more in the writer’s mind than meets 
the eye. Indeed, in another short editorial in the same issue, The 
Commoner said: 


Before Speaker Clark accepts the support of the Harmon men in 
Missouri he should inquire about the price. They may come too high. 
[f Mr. Clark becomes instrumental in turning the state over to Har- 
mon he will have to settle the account later with the voters — and it 
will not be easy to settle. 


This suggestion that Clark and Harmon had combined in Mis- 

sourl coineides with the Sullivan and Post-Dispatch statements. 

: Molk used it also. The above quotation from Bryan’s paper 

: strongly indicates that he thought Clark and Harmon were 

t allies in Missouri. If Bryan genuinely believed this, the convic- 
e tion completed his distrust of the Speaker. 

Folk’s strength in Missouri cannot be minimized. Out of 

\ twenty-four newspapers in the fifteen largest cities of Missouri, 

eleven supported Folk outright, seven were neutral, and six came 

out for Clark. Despite this, Folk never developed much strength 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch, January 26, 1912. 
29 The Commoner, February 9, 1912. 
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in other states. Clark, however, gained rapidly all over 
country. 

By some pre-arrangement, on the day that the Missouri county 
conventions were being held, Clark telegraphed his aequiescenc, 
in Bryan’s suggestion that the Missouri delegation be divided. 
Folk immediately withdrew.*° The Commoner made no comment 
upon this transaction. Some Missouri newspapers, however, re 
mained disgruntled; one of these remarked after the national 
convention adjourned and Clark was defeated, that, ‘‘if Jo 
Folk had managed the Missouri delegation, they would not hay. 
voted for Parker for temporary chairman, and... (Folk) would 
have been nominated for president.’’ * 

The Commoner severely criticised the platform written by the 
Clark-controlled Missouri Democratic convention only four 
months before the national convention convened. Entitled, ‘* Ar 
Incomplete Platform,’? The Commoner’s editorial declared, 
‘*Below is the Missouri platform adopted at the Joplin conven 
tion dominated by Clark followers.’’ The editorial then quoted 
the entire platform, and ended with the comment: ‘‘ Progressive 
democrats will read the above with disappointment — it does not 
cover the ground. It is painfully incomplete.’’ * 

Following this Folk immediately dropped out of the picture. 
Bryan spoke for both Clark and Wilson in the state campaign 
and went to the convention pledged to Clark by the Democrats 
ot Nebraska. In the midst of the convention he switched his vote 
from Clark to Wilson — the turning point in the balloting. 

Bryan knew that the progressive element of the party was not 
altogether satisfied with Clark as evidenced by the large Folk 
following in Missouri and he certainly distrusted Clark’s pro- 
gressivism. At one stage, the Great Commoner preferred a! 
other Missourian to Clark, and no reason appears to show that 
he changed his mind. Clark’s support of Parker and other events 
immediate to the convention do not tell the entire story. It is tl: 
contention of this writer that the letters, statements, actions, 
and editorials of the Great Commoner deserve more considera 
tion than has heretofore been given them in explaining Bryan’s 
switch from Clark to Wilson. 

0St. Louis Post-Dispatch, February 11, 1912. 


81 Charleston (Mo.) Republican, July 11, 1912. 
82 The Commoner, Mareh 22, 1912. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
THe SpanisH Re-EXPLORATION OF THE GULF Coast In 1686? 
EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY IRvina A. LEONARD 


When vague reports of La Salle’s attempt to plant a French 
colony in the Gulf region reached officials in Mexico City a ecen- 
tury and a half of fancied security from danger from the north 
terminated abruptly. No longer could the wilderness of that dim, 
mysterious hinterland of New Spain be counted upon as an 
effective barrier against foreign intrusion or adequate protec- 
tion of the rich silver mines of the vice-royalty. A new historical 
epoch had opened for the Gulf region and the drama of an inter 
national struggle for the possession of this neglected area had 
begun. 

Voluntary and involuntary explorations of the Gulf littoral 
had been made by the Spaniards in the earliest days of the con- 
quest of the New World. Successively the two Miruelos, uncle 
and nephew, Alvarez de Pineda, Panfilo de Narvaez, Cabeza de 
Vaea, De Soto and his lieutenants had acquired niente knowl- 
edge of its shores. However, after Don Tristan de Luna y Arrel- 
lano’s disastrous failure ? in the middle of the sixteenth century 
to plant a Spanish settlement there the eastern coast of Florida 
‘laimed the attention of royal authorities and the shores from 
Apalachee to Tampico relapsed into an obscurity from which 
the ‘v did not emerge for a full century and a quarter. 

A vague belief survived from these early explorations, never- 
theless, that somewhere along that mysterious coast was an 


excellent bay with a great river emptying into it. This mythical 
port named Espiritu Santo appeared on seventeenth century 
charts, though none indicated its exact location.’ From time to 


1A traveling fellowship granted by the American Council of Learned Societies of 
Washington, D. C., for the year 1930-31, et the writer to utilize original 

iments preserved in the General Archive of the Indies at Seville, Spain. 

2 Cf. Her! vert I. Priestley, The Luna Papers (De land, 1928, 2 vols 

Cf. Echagaray’s map of North America, 1686, reproduced in Will iam E. Dunn, 
Spanish and French Rivalry in the Gulf Region of the United States, 1678-1702 
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time proposals were made to discover this apparently ideal bay 
which might possibly be a more convenient point for shipping 
treasure from the northern mines than Vera Cruz. These sug- 
gestions had not, however, aroused the enthusiasm of authorities 
in either New or Old Spain whose impoverished treasuries had 
no surplus to risk in such dubious ventures. 

On learning late in 1685 the news of La Salle’s expedition, 
fear at once gripped the Viceroy of New Spain and his advisors 
that this bold Frenchman had already discovered this legendary 
bay of Espiritu Santo and had established a settlement there. 
Tardily they were galvanized into action and during the next 
few years no less than eleven different expeditions were dis 
patched by land and sea to ferret out this rumored French 
eolony and definitely locate that bay which appeared on the 
charts. These various efforts resulted in the re-exploration of the 
entire northern coast of the Gulf of Mexico and in bringing more 
accurate geographical knowledge of this region out of the limbo 
in which it had so long remained. 

Of especial interest is the first of the maritime expeditions 
thus sent to reconnoiter these forgotten shores. Its leaders were 
Juan Enriquez Barroto and Antonio Romero, officers of th 
Windward Squadron, whose duty was to proteet New Spain from 
piratical attacks. They departed from Vera Cruz on November 
21, 1685 for Havana with instructions to fit out there with the 
aid of the acting-governor of that port, Don Andrés de Munibe, 
a suitable vessel, and proceed immediately to Apalachee where 
they should pick up some Spanish-speaking Indians familiar 
with the north coast of the Gulf; these and others taken on at 
Apalachicola might serve as interpreters in questioning other 
aborigines encountered as the expedition cautiously pushed 
westward along the coast in quest of ‘‘Micipipi, which is called 
Espiritu Santo.’’ If they came upon this bay and its possible 
French establishment, they should work stealthily by night, 
taking measurements of the channel and shallow places, and 
then hasten with all speed to Vera Cruz.‘ 

(Austin, 1917), 45. Dunn’s work is the most authoritative for this period and su} 
plies most of the introductory material here used. 

4 Ynstrucion y derrota que ha de observar y guardar Juan Enriquez Barroto ¥ 


Anttonio Romero. ... November 13, 1685. MS. General Archive of the Indies, Se 
(México, 61-6-20; new signature, Audiencia de México, legajo 616). 
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The unusual nature of this voyage with its possibility of im- 
nortant discoveries attracted a number of adventurers at Havana 
who offered their services without pay. Among these was a cer- 
tain Juan Jordan de Reina, a man of considerable experience in 
the Gulf of Mexico, who was to play no small role in the subse- 
quent establishing of a Spanish outpost at Pensacola Bay. He 
was a member of the scientific reconnaissance made there in 1693 
and was conspicuous in the actual founding of the settlement in 
1698 of which he hoped to become governor. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Pensacola proved to be the grave of both his ambitions 
and his body.® His importance on this first maritime expedition 
lies in the fact that his diary or log is the only one which has 
ome to light of the various records kept on that oceasion and is, 
therefore, the only primary source of information concerning 
this voyage of re-discovery along the Gulf coast.° 

The expedition sailed from Havana on January 3, 1686 in a 
small vessel bearing the pious name ‘‘ Nuestra Senora de la Con- 
eepeién y San José’’; they touched at Apalachee on January 17 
where they learned of the difficulties that Spanish authorities 
in Florida were having with some English traders, presumably 
from Carolina, and the Indians in the vicinity of the Apalachi- 
cola River. After hiring some native pilots at Apalachee accord- 


, ing to instructions, the important part of the voyage began on 
January 30. Pensacola Bay appeared as a wonderful discovery 
" and its natural beauty and advantages profoundly impressed the 
' leaders of the expedition; there they had their only opportunity 
: to communicate with Indians in this region. These Panzacolas 
Al 


warned the Spaniards against the warlike Mobilas in neighbor- 
. ing Mobile Bay which they next visited. The diary is strangely 


z silent regarding what the members of the expedition saw and 
a did there from March 11 to March 24. Their voyage was resumed 
“ on March 25 along the coast westward to the vicinity of the 
mouth of the ‘‘Palizada’’ or Mississippi River whose desolate 
Be mudflats littered with stranded trees and debris blinded them 
to the importance of their discovery. 

At this juncture their explorations were interrupted by a 

‘See Dunn, Spanish and French Rivalry, 60, 160, 175, 181, 199, 202; Leonard, 


Don Andres de Arriola and the Occupation of Pensacola Bay,’’ in New Spain and 
the Anglo-American West (Laneaster, 1932), 99. 
Dunn, Spanish and French Rivalry, 60. 
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severe storm which drove them out into the Gulf of Mexieo. As 
their provisions were now dangerously low Enriquez Barroto 
and Romero concluded to abandon their investigations west of 
the delta of the Mississippi and return directly to Vera Cruz, 
On arriving at their destination the leaders of the expedition 
dispatched their logs and charts to the Viceroy at Mexico City 
while Jordan, who had possibly been acting as a representative 
of Governor Munibe, forwarded the account of the voyage here 
translated to that official at Havana. As already related, the 
former records are lost while the latter, through some vagary 
of fate, has survived as the only authentie report on this first 
maritime expedition in 1686. 

Two important results stand out from this voyage of re-ex 
ploration as they had a permanent effect, both positive and 
negative, on the later history of the lower Mississippi Valley 
The first was the re-discovery of Pensacola Bay. The glowing 
report of its beauty which the leaders of the expedition brought 
back moved others a few years later, after La Salle’s unhappy 
settlement was definitely discovered, to urge and accomplish the 
establishing of a Spanish outpost there ;’ this, in turn, was in 
strumental in blocking French expansion from Louisiana into 
Spanish Florida in the eighteenth century and, in a measure, 
determined the present day boundary of western Florida. 

The second result was purely negative but even more signi! 
icant. The failure of Enriquez Barroto and Romero as well as 
Jordan to appreciate the immense importance of the mouth otf the 
Mississippi which they examined influenced later explorers from 
New Spain who brought back similar reports.* Thus it was pos 
sible for the French soon after to establish their hold on that 
region and effectively challenge Spain’s claim to the entire Gul 
region and its hinterland. Because of its indirect effect on the 
later history of Florida and the lower Mississippi Valley, th 
log of this first known voyage of the Spaniards along the (uli 

7The story of the Pensacola project has been told in some detail in ibid. 
index). A fortheoming publication of the Florida State Historical Society is 7) 
Spanish Reconnaissance of Pensacola Bay, 1689-1693 by the present writer; it dis 
cusses in detail with translated documents the preliminary survey of the bay. 

8 The Pez-Sigiienza scientific expedition sent to reconnoiter the Gulf coast in 1 
failed likewise to appreciate the significance of the ‘‘rio de la Palizada’’ that t 
examined. See Dunn, Spanish and French Rivalry, 162; Leonard, Don Car 
Sigiienza, A Mexican Savant of the Seventeenth Century (Berkeley, 1929), 153 
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oast in the seventeenth century is of interest and is reproduced 
n translation below. 


Log OF THE VOYAGE OF THE FRIGATE ‘‘ NUESTRA SENORA DE LA CONCEP- 
cION’’ SENT BY THE VICEROY OF NEW SPAIN IN SEARCH OF 
THE Bay or Espiriru Santo.® 

We sailed from the city of Havana on January 3, and on the fifth I 
sighted the Marquesas key located on about parallel 24° 30’. We reached 
iyo de guesos [Key West] on January 6 and took on water from the 
water-holes at the northwest tip of this island; its position is latitude 
24° 40’, On the 7th we sighted a point on the mainland called Amuspa *® 

parallel 25° 50’ which is eighteen leagues from the keys mentioned. 
On January 9 I sighted another flat point called Tampa off which lies 
a small, sandy island. This is where San Carlos bay" is located and is 
nm parallel 27° 40’, thirty-six leagues away from the point previously 
mentioned. On the 10th I saw the mouth of a river with three tiny keys 
and some breakers; this is called Amaruro river’ and is at latitude 
28° 45’, twenty-two leagues from Tampa. Five o’clock in the afternoon 
of January 11 I got a glimpse of San Martin river?’ at latitude 29° 30’; 
it is fifteen leagues from Amaxuro river. We went on to another stream 
at latitude 29° 50’ called Belchis river ;'* from the latter to San Martin 
river there is a stretch of pine-forest eighteen leagues from one stream 
to the other. 

As we lost several days and every night’s sailing because of shoals, 
threatening weather and fogs that we encountered along the coast we 
lid not drop anchor until January 17 at the port of Apalachee which is 
situated on about parallel 30° and ten leagues from Belchis river. 

The distriet officer of the province of Atimuqua, Manuel Gomez, tem- 

®General Archive of the Indies, Seville, Spain (Audiencia de México, 61-6-20; 
new signature, legajo 616). MS. 15 pages. This translation was made from a photostat 
oaned by the Florida State Historical Society. This document is a copy made of the 
riginal which was returned to Governor Munibe according to the scribal notation. 
Accompanying this copy was a letter less than a page long of Governor Munibe, 
ited July 9, 1686 at Havana, and addressed to the king; it merely served to convey 
Jordan’s report to His Majesty. Owing to the fact that none of the other logs of the 
expedition and especially the charts drawn have been found, it is exceedingly difficult 

make accurate identifications of geographical points mentioned. The latitudes given 
re not always accurate but permit approximate identification in a number of cases. 
10 Judging by the latitude given this is probably Cape Romano. 

The present Tampa Bay. 

Probably Crystal River. 

Probably the Suwannee River. 


‘4 One of the small streams emptying into Apalachee Bay. 
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porarily in authority at Apalachee, came on board ship on January 
and told us that there were some Englishmen, the number of whom js 
uncertain, on the Apalachicola river trading with the natives and living 
among them on very friendly terms. For this reason the Governor of 
Florida, Don Juan Marqués de Cabrera, had sent the district officer oj 
Apalachee and thirty infantrymen and eight hundred [sic] Indians wit} 
instructions to go to the Apalachicola river, round up these Englis| 
interlopers, learn their intentions and, finally, punish the natives in that 
province who were harboring them. 

We learned on January 26 that dispatches had arrived from th 
Apalachee district officer indicating that he had surprised and taken 
three Indian villages but that their inhabitants had withdrawn into the 
interior, abandoning their homes; while he was continuing his efforts 
to capture some Indians or Englishmen he had come upon a shack o1 
the bank of a river in which there were buckskins, worsted stockings and 
glass beads; from this evidence he deduced that the Englishmen wer 
still among the natives who had fled into the backwoods; he reported 
that he was making further efforts to capture some of the Indians or th 
English intruders. At Apalachee we took on two Indians who claimed 
to be pilots. 

We began our voyage on January 30 and came to anchor at sunset 
off Abines point '® five leagues from Apalachee and at latitude 29° 40’ 
the coast here lies on a northeast-southwest line. I saw the mouths of two 
streams, one called Lana river, and to the other I gave the name Can 
delaria river ;1* it was about five fathoms deep with white, sandy bottom 

On January 31 I raised anchor and skirted the coast in a west-sout! 
west direction. I passed the openings of three rivers today with shoals 
at the entrance, and from here I noticed that the shore of point Abines 
was cut off at intervals by projections. I was at latitude 29° 20’, twenty- 
eight leagues from Abines point. At one o’clock I shifted northwest 
skirting the shore; I sailed two leagues and then dropped anchor as thi 
wind had died down. 

Friday, February 1, 1686. I hoisted anchor at dawn and sailed nort! 
east with an east wind. At nine o’clock I saw a flat point across my 
bow; it was covered with pine trees and breakers, formed by shoals 0! 
very slight depth, projected a league and a half out to sea from it. T 
avoid these I steered south but despite this I scraped bottom, thoug! 
just barely, and finally I got into six fathoms of water. Our Indian p! 
informed us that it was on this point that a ship of considerable size hac 
been wrecked and that there he had seen a chest, the barrel of a muske! 

15 Lighthouse Point. 

16 Probably openings of the Ochlocknee River. 
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le of bones of deer and birds, many chips of wood, and the traces of 

large number of men. The foregoing is what the Indian pilot stated. I 
believe that it was the galhiot of Captain Pedro de Castro and that the 
hips lying about must have come from the construction of a small craft 
r raft on which to escape. Up to the present, however, no word has been 
heard of them except for the ten men that the Panzacola Indians found. 
| named this Brava point “ and it is three leagues from the Apalachicola 
river. 1 sailed seven leagues today. We could not reach the Apalachicola 
river because of a heavy wind striking us from the southeast which put 
us in a rather tight fix. After seudding along a southwest and west course 
with the fore-sail at halfmast and taking the wind from the east with 
the top-sail and mainsail struck, it pleased God to give us fairer weather. 
[| then shifted landward, steering north and on February 4 we sighted a 
white, sandy beach with numerous sand-dunes; farther inland were many 
pine-groves. I took an observation of the sun which was at latitude 30 
25’. Two leagues off-shore I dropped anchor in six fathoms at five o’clock 
in the afternoon. I hoisted main and top-sails after sailing, I judge, 
thirty leagues from Apalachicola river. 

[ set sail west by southwest on February 6 and, after covering a mat- 
ter of six leagues, I shifted west-northwest. About eleven o’clock I saw 
a bay, the best that I have ever seen in my life. We put into it, finding 
i depth of eight, nine and ten fathoms at its entrance which is not very 
wide; after steering northwest, north and northeast inside of this bay, 
| anchored in seven fathoms. Its opening lies on almost a north and south 
ine; the Indians eall this bay Panzacola. When I had dropped anchor 
about a eannon-shot distance and a half within this bay, I climbed to 
the top-mast and in a north and northeast direction I could not see the 
shore.1* With the Indian pilot we went in the long-boat toward the village 
of the Panzacolas at which we arrived on February 7;'° the natives came 
forth to talk with our Indian interpreter, showing deep affection and 
good will. They led us to the hut of their chief and there brought forth 
a cross for us to kiss, and with deep devotion we did this upon our 
bended knees. Then, when we were all seated, we asked them if they had 
seen or heard of any white people; whereupon they answered no, except 
for ten white men some native fishermen had found almost starved to 

17 Probably East Point. 

18 He was probably looking up Escambia and East bays. 

19 This village of the Panzacolas was probably located at the head of Escambia 
Bay near the present Barnett Mill Creek. A later overland expedition from Apalachee 
inder the governor-elect of Florida, Don Laureano de Torres vy Ayala, in 1693, found 
he ruins of a native village on that spot but no other in the bay. Diario de Don 


Laureano de Torres y Ayala, General Archive of the Indies, Seville (Audiencia de 


Mexico, 61-6-20; new signature, legajo 616). 
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death. The Indians had brought these strangers to their village and had 
treated them hospitably considering their own poverty; later they had 
led these white men to the Apalachicola river whence they had gone on 
to Florida. These are the ten men that I have mentioned above.*® On 
questioning the Indians whether they had seen any vessel along the 
coast or within the bay, they gave us to understand, from what 
interpreter told us, that, counting by moons, it was probably arou 
the month of April of last year that they had seen a ship in their bay 
which remained about a day and then sailed out; they did not find ou 
who was on board. The Panzacolas told us how sorely afflicted they \ 

by their wars with the Indians of the great bay of Mobile who had killed 
off many of their people and had burned a good many of their cultivated 
plots of ground. The Panzacolas brought forth and regaled us with cor 
tortulas, and we gave them gifts of glass beads which delighted them 


greatly. They told us to proceed very cautiously into the great bay ai 
river of Mobile because three strong villages of bold and warlike Indians 
were located there. The Panzacolas were unable to tell us how far it was 
to this great Mobile bay. We returned to our ship on February 8 and | 
took an observation of the sun; it was latitude 30° 30’. I figure that 
Panzacola bay is on the same meridian which passes through Sisal 
the coast of Campeche and that it is sixty leagues from Abines point 
We raised anchor at three o’clock in the afternoon of this same day and 
sailed down to the vicinity of the entrance; we then dropped anchor in 
seven fathoms of water close to the lee shore which extends about thre: 
leagues on a northeast and southwest line. About half way along th 
is a creek of excellent water near a high, reddish bluff *! to the northeast; 
the latter is an easily recognized landmark. I got water from this br 
and then came aboard ship. 

We started on February 9 with a northeast wind and sailed first 
little south-southwest and then west-southwest, skirting the flat shor 
white sand. As it was already late I anchored on a north and south 11 
with three bushes on the beach after sailing from eight to ten leagues: 
I was then in ten fathoms of water. 

At nine o’elock on the morning of February 10 I set sail after cat 
ing a large quantity of porgy, sword-fish and seabass. I took a west 
west-southwest course and at sunset I saw an island lying west of 
I anchored in nine fathoms after sailing four leagues. There was no sw! 
today. 

20 See ante, p. 553. The leader of these Englishmen was thought to be a cert 
‘*John Henry’’ supposed to be the founder of the settlement of ‘‘St. G¢ 
(Charleston) according to the Spaniards. See Dunn, Spanish and French Riva 

21 Fort Barraneas. 
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Anchor was raised on February 11 and I sailed very slowly west with 
the island across my bow. We went over to this island ** in the long-boat 
and found that it was composed of white sand with numerous sand- 
dunes, and there was a good deal of palo de china ** on it; some shoals 
lie south and southwest. North of this island we perceived a very large 
hay into which we turned, sailing along the east side of this island in 
ee: six and seven fathoms; we kept close to its shores rather than those 

f the mainland. The latter terminated in a flat, slender point. We con- 

tinued inside steering north where we struck three fathoms. Here we 
dropped anchor to avoid getting into difficulties but we realized that 
this was indeed the great bay of Mobile which is very wide and shallow; 
the water is almost fresh here, where we saw many campfires at night. 
his was as far as latitude 30° 10’. 

We sailed out of this bay on February 25 and took a west and west- 
southwest course. I judge that the distance from Pensacola to Mobile bay 
is from sixteen to eighteen leagues. After sailing, I imagine, five or six 
leagues, I dropped anchor as there was very little breeze stirring. Today 
we were just about at latitude 30°. 

| started sailing west-southwest on February 26 and when I had 
covered two leagues I could see the shore far off forming a very long, flat 
point covered with white sand; somewhat farther west-southwest I saw 
an island. I was unable to pass between the point and this island because 
of many shoals of very slight depth from which we miraculously escaped 
by steering south-southwest. Then I saw north of this island such a large 
expanse of sea ** that the mainland was almost out of sight. | went sea- 
ward of the shoals, steering southwest where I saw two other islands ** 
stretching out in a west-southwest and east-northeast line. | found no 
passage between them and so dropped anchor after sailing, I calculate, 
about ten leagues. 

On February 27 we started sailing southwest in eighteen spans with 
the sky overeast. I shifted south and, after covering from five to six 
leagues in this direction in eighteen, twenty and twenty-two spans of 
water, we sighted an island across our bow lying on an almost east and 
west line; it must have been about two leagues long. I shifted southwest 
in order to pass along its western side and there we struck sixteen spans 
depth. As soon as I saw that the frigate could not get through, I steered 
southeast with a gentle north wind helping us. We kept hugging this 
island which I ealled Afuera ** because it was outside of the others that 

22 Dauphin Island. 

Possibly a species of sarsaparilla, then highly esteemed for medicinal value. 

24 Mississippi Sound? 


5Chandeleur Islands? 
26 Breton Island? 
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I have mentioned above. We ran into some trouble but, by making js 
of good seamanship, we escaped with the help of God. About a cano: 
shot distance north of this island I dropped anchor in three fathoms, | 
climbed up to the top-mast and observed some islands that were almost 
submerged along the coast lying northwest and north. We caught a lot 
of porgy fish. I called this expanse of water La Ceniza *? as it was As! 
Wednesday. I make no mention of the distances covered, for if I went 
forward a little, [ also went backward. 

[ started east-southeast on February 28, hugging fairly close to th: 
island; when I was east of it I was becalmed and anchored in three 
fathoms. I was then at latitude 29° 23’. 

Friday, March 1, I raised anchor and sailed first a little south in thr 
or four fathoms and then southwest. After covering from three to { 
leagues I dropped anchor south-southwest of the island as the wind di: 
down. 


Saturday, March 2. I got under way sailing southwest and at eleve 
o’clock in the morning I saw some flat land across my bow partly covered 
by pine growth; I shifted south and found that I still had land across 
my bow. Today I was at latitude 29° 15’. After traveling some four 
leagues, I dropped anchor in four fathoms with a muddy bottom. 

March 3. I remained at anchor the whole day because there was no 
wind. 

Monday, March 4. I started off with a ight northeast breeze and sai 
south-southeast. Once again I had land across my bow and I shifted 
southeast; at eleven o’clock in the morning I reached the extremity) 
this shore along which were a number of tiny islands formed of m 
flats through which poured a large river;** the latter I called Palizada 
river because of the many stranded trees at its mouth; the water flows 
very swiftly. This was at latitude 29° 3’. From here I returned to this 
port of New Vera Cruz, arriving on March 13. 

I hereby state, Sir, that I believe this stream, to which I gave the nami 
Palizada river, is a hundred leagues from the port of Apalachee ; furt! 
more, I am of the opinion that the bay of Espiritu Santo which we wer 
looking for does not lie on the parallel indicated on the charts; I belie, 
that it is farther west, though not very much. 

I am reporting to your Lordship in a general way on the fruits an 
plants which we found on this voyage. I hereby declare, Sir, that t! 
palm trees are like those in Spain; pine trees are exceedingly numerous 
beeause the entire coast is covered with both tall and straight ones 
saw swamp-oak, mastic-tree, common chamomile, fragrant laurels, b! 

27 Breton Sound. 

28 The mouth of the Mississippi River. 
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berry bushes, nuts and acorns; they ** gave me some fruit of the medlar- 
some of which I am sending along in the sack with this report. I 
erstand, Sir, that two ships are being built at this port for another 
expedition to explore what remains of this Gulf of Mexico.8° Under the 
came date as that of this document a chart and the logs kept on our voy- 
are, relating all that happened and what we saw, are being forwarded to 
his Excellency, the Viceroy. I beg your Lordship to forgive me for the 
iuilness and length of these lines, but I am sure that because of the news 
that they bring they will be valued, and that your Lordship will not 
regret learning from them all about what happened on our voyage. May 
Heaven preserve the person of your Lordship. Vera Cruz, March 16, 
1686. 
Your most humble and willing servant, 
Juan Jordan de Reina. 
To the Castellan of Morro Castle 
and Commanding Officer of His Majesty’s 
Arms, Don Andrés de Munibe. 
Presumably the Indians at Pensacola Bay. 
These were the two pirogues later named ‘‘ Nuestra Sefiora del Rosario’’ and 
Nuestra Sefiora de la Esperanza’’ used on the second maritime expedition which 
rted from Vera Cruz on Christmas day, 1686, and proceeded north along the pres- 
oast of Texas to fill in the gap left by the uncompleted reconnaissance of the 
first expedition. Both Enriquez Barroto and Romero were members of this second 
edition as chief pilots. They reached the mouth of the Mississippi River without 


nding the legendary bay of Espiritu Santo that Jordan thought lay a little to the 
est; proceeding on to Mobile Bay they came reluctantly to the conclusion that this 


was in reality the famed Espiritu Santo. The expedition continued on to Havana 


without stopping at Pensacola Bay and finally returned to Vera Cruz on July 3, 1687. 
pping 
See Dunn, Spanish and French Rivalry, 75-78. 
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The First Social Experiments in America: A Study in the Development 
of Spanish Indian Policy in the Sixteenth Century. By Lewis 
Hanke. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1935. Harvard His. 
torical Monographs, V. xvi+ 99 pp. Bibliography, appendices, and 
frontispiece. $1.00.) 

For almost the first time in his life the reviewer finds it necessary 1 
complain of the brevity of a monograph. The occasion is to him all the 
more memorable because the book under review is based on extensiy: 
research in manuscript sources and deals with a subject the ramifications 
of which are widespread. The subject —a series of social experiments 
with the Indians of Espanola and Cuba made by the Spanish govern 
ment between 1508 and 1535 for the purpose of testing the adaptability 
of the indigenes to Spanish civilization — is intrinsically interesting 
The author has told his story entertainingly and has shown an admirab! 
mastery of his materials. His conception of the problem is marked by 
unusual breadth of vision, which comprehends the implications of | 
subject for sociology, anthropology, and cultural history. 

It is not surprising that these social experiments failed, and most 
readers will probably be prepared to agree to the implications of th: 
author’s coneluding statement: ‘‘Though orders continued to come from 
Spain to the effect that the Indians were free persons, and should 
treated as such, probably the mountain of evidence piled up during al 
most thirty years of unsuccessful experimentation was high enough 1 
convince the government at last that nothing could be gained by further 
attempts to make the Indians live like ‘Christian laborers in Castile.’ ’ 
The author has, however, somewhat overreached himself in his striving at- 
ter brevity. Admirably concise in many passages, his account is jejune in 
others. The most important instance of this fault is afforded by his 
count (pp. 56-63) of the principal experiment — the one ordered by t! 
court in 1525 and undertaken by Governor Guzman of Cuba in 19531 
What the reader most needs to know about this episode is the nature 
the experiment that the court ordered Guzman to undertake and its pur 
pose in ordering the experiment. The answers to these questions ™ 
well be clear in the author’s mind, but they are not made clear to the 
reader. To give another instance, the statement that ‘‘the persistenc 
the Crown in undertaking these experiments is a notable example of | 
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vovernment administrators sometimes ignore expert advice’’ (p. 
may be justified by facts known to the author, but it is not justified 
the facts set forth in his book. Again, he frequently uses the terms 
different liberty,’’ ‘‘Christian laborers of Castile,’’ and ‘*‘ politica- 
> in a way that might puzzle many readers; and the reviewer is 


t entirely satisfied that he has always used them in their proper sense. 


statement of the author’s conclusions would have been helpful. 

lhe defects of this book, most of which seem to be due to the author’s 
lure to put himself in the place of the innocent reader, are far out- 
ighed by its merits. Exhibiting sound scholarship, a vigorous (though 
rather uneven) literary style, and uncommon intellectual curiosity, this 
book shows what can be done when natural aptitude is trained in an ex- 


ieting school. 


Cornell University ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 


Voyage dans l’Intérieur des Etats-Unis et au Canada. Par le Comte de 
Colbert Maulevrier. Avec une introduction et des notes par Gilbert 
Chinard. Institut Francais de Washington: Historical Documents, 
eahier VIII. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1935. xxiii + 
87 pp. Illustrations. $2.75.) 

The author of these lively journals of backwoods travel was a French 
emigré who, at the age of forty, had already seen fifteen years of service 
in the French navy; had commanded a vessel at Yorktown; had fought 
against the Revolution in the vendée. Since 1796 he had lived in the 
interesting cirele of French expatriates at Philadelphia. As a former 
naval officer he was a trained draughtsman: reproductions of sixteen of 
his charming sketches accompany the text of his journals, which are now 
for the first time put into print. There is a useful introduction, mainly 
biographical. In his footnotes Professor Chinard has drawn upon the 
writings of other contemporary travellers like La Rochefoucauld-Lian- 
‘ourt and Weld to check Colbert’s impressions. A portrait, two maps, and 
an index of places and persons are also provided. The format is pleasing 
and appropriate. 

The first journal contains the record of a relatively short journey in 
July and August, 1798, from Philadelphia to the banks of the Susque- 
hanna. The second (September 8, 1798-Marech 15, 1799), is of a more 
venturesome tour to Niagara and Quebec, and of the return by the route 
of the New York lakes and the Hudson. Colbert was naturally interested 
in his own compatriots, and visited their scattered homes in eastern 
Pennsylvania, and their unfortunate colony of Azilium. But he could 
ut political opinions aside to visit also the celebrated Dr. Priestley in 
his retreat at Northumberland. Indeed there are surprisingly few refer- 
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ences to politics at a time of impending party revolution in the Republi 
Colbert wrote rather as the artist, with an appreciative eye for 
turesque views; and as a witty, but, for the most part, a sympathet 
social observer. His wit was typically Gallic, as appears in the sent 
mental passage of the encounter with ‘‘ Miss Jessy,’’ and in the gossiy 
which he reeorded of the famous Jemima Wilkinson. (On this extra 
ordinary lady, as in some other matters, the editor might well have | 
tended his annotations beyond the traveller’s accounts.) There are th 
usual comments upon the roads and the inns; but there are also excellent 
vignettes of frontier types, discriminating pictures of towns and of { 
appearance of the country; useful records of the progress of land spec 
lation and the advance of the frontier, especially in western New Y 
Colbert saw with wonder and set down with relish the social paradoxes 
of that newly-opened wilderness: as when he pushed back the door of a 
log cabin in the Genesee country to see nine ladies in their party dresses 
gravely seated at high tea! 


University of Michigan V. W. Cran 


Diary of the Alarcon Expedition into Texas, 1718-1719. By Fray Fran 
cisco Céliz. Translated by Fritz Leo Hoffman. Quivira Society 
Publications, Vol. V. (Los Angeles: The Quivira Society, 1935. xi 
124 pp. Plates and notes.) 

The student of southwestern history is again indebted to the Quivir 
Society for the publication, in translation, of a key document in a hand 
some edition, which is a fine example of the printer's art. The long lost 
diary of Fray Francisco de Céliz was discovered in the Archivo General 
de la Macén in Mexico City by Mr. Luis Ceballos and Miss Maria 
Viamonte in 1933. Containing, as it does, an unbiased eye-witness account 
of the expedition of Don Martin de Alareén into Texas, in the years 1715 
19, its value was immediately recognized by the Mexican historian Ing 
Alessio Robles. He made the Spanish text available in the Mexican re- 
view, La Universidad de México, but without an historical introduction 
and without explanatory notes. This translation by Fritz Leo Hoffman 
makes good these omissions in an excellent background essay and a pr 
fusion of valuable notes. 

Alareén’s expedition, which crossed the Rio Grande on April 9, 1715 
resulted in the founding of the Mission San Antonio de Valero (th 
later Alamo), and the nearby Villa de Bejar, so that its leader was t! 
founder of modern San Antonio. Heretofore his work has been known. 
in the main, through the medium of the unfavorable views contained in 
the letters of Father Olivares. This diary provides a useful correctiy 
to the worthy Father’s opinions and reveals Alareén as a man of gr 
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erey and no small ability as a commander and executive. In the face 
great difficulties presented by the scarcity of suitable colonists, 
bstacles to travel occasioned by excessive rains, and the critical at- 
ie of the religious, he accomplished his mission in all particulars. 
or the balance of his Journey, which took him as far as Los Adaes and 
} the Bay of Espiritu Santo, the diary throws many sidelights on the 
oeation of Indian tribes, the nature of the country, and the status of the 
Spanish occupation. 
‘The work has numerous illustrations and its value is enhanced by two 
original maps; the work of the translator and Mr. Charles E. Hutchin- 
son. There is an index. 


University of Michigan ARTHUR 8S. AITON 


Lafayette Comes To America. By Louis Gottschalk. (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1935. xiv +- 184 pp. $2.00.) 

Of all the spectacular figures of the American Revolution, Lafayette 
probably escaped, during his long life-time and the generations imme- 
diately following, with the least amount of iconoclastic criticism. Even 
his enemies were under his spell, esteeming him ‘‘a noble adversary”’; 
and so the innocently self-nurtured legend of the crusading Sir Galahad 
who came to the rescue of the hard-pressed insurgents against England 
was left free to flourish for nearly a century. But at last the avenging 
angel of historical accuracy in the person of Professor Gottschalk has 
caught up with it, and this excellent monograph is the result. 

In capsule form, the legend tells of ‘‘the youth who, out of republican 
convictions, risked life, fortune, and liberty to lead a loyal handful of 
men across perilous seas to fight on the side of virtue and right despite 
the combined efforts of his own government and England.’’ Without the 
slightest taint of deliberate untruth, Lafayette himself ‘‘remembered’’ 
in his later years how ardently he had burned with a desire to help the 
American rebels after the remarks by the Duke of Gloucester at the 
Comte de Broglie’s dinner; how he had bought a ship in order to sail 
for America; how the government tried to stop him by every available 
means including a lettre de cachet; but how he triumphed over every ob- 
stacle, almost unaided, and finally reached American shores. 

Professor Gottschalk, who has gone exclusively to contemporary sources 
for his information concerning Lafayette’s early years, has a very differ- 
ent story to tell, and yet one which does no real damage to the French- 
man’s reputation in the eyes of the discerning. His thesis, briefly stated, 
is that Lafayette’s liberalism was the consequence and not the cause of 
his coming to America. The mood in which he sailed was one of frustra- 
tion and failure: he felt himself a misfit both in society and in the army. 
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Thus it was that, ‘‘seeking glory and erying death to England,’’ 
allowed his name and his wealth to be used by many others, perhaps 
quite unsuspectingly, in a cause for which he later developed that adora 
tion which was so warmly reeiprocated. Lafayette’s enormous fame j: 
proportion to his actual exploits has survived so many foolishly eulogistie 
biographies that it is unlikely to suffer from the kindly corrective infly 
ence of this careful study. Whether with premeditation or not, Lafayette 
managed to identify himself with some relatively permanent American 
hopes and ideals. While they live, he will live also, whether or not he 
brought them to America, or, as this book argues, found them here. 


Umion College, Schenectady, New York Haroup A. LARRABE! 


The Money Supply of the American Colonies before 1720. By Curtis 
Putnam Nettels. University of Wisconsin Studies in the Social 
Sciences and History. No. 20. (Madison: University of Wisconsin 
1934, 318 pp. Bibliography.) 

Practically every chapter of Mr. Nettels’ work appeared as an article 
in some learned periodical between 1931 and 1934. In this volume he has 
brought together these articles and by judicious changes and adjust- 
ments has introduced the necessary unity and coherence. The first four 
chapters are devoted to a careful narrative of English trade with Span 
ish-America, the southern colonies, New York and New England, and t 
the economic relations of Boston, Philadelphia, and New York. Thes: 
chapters provide an excellent account of the state of this trade in the 
period before 1720, but they deal with money only incidentally. 

In chapter five the author attacks the commonly accepted views of 
G. L. Beer that until about 1745 the colonies were esteemed more as a 
source of products which England needed than as a market for English 
goods; that the West Indies and southern colonies were preferred to the 
northern ones on this account; and that as colonies came to be valued 
more as markets the increasing purchases of the northern colonies caused 
them to be looked upon with greater favor by England. Mr. Nettels 
argues that Beer consistently failed to appreciate the significance of such 
invisible items as freights, commissions, insurance, and interest on cap 
ital, and that the English theory of colonization rested on the same thre 
pillars from the beginning to the Revolution: the colonists should raise 
products which England needed and should buy English goods a 
employ English vessels. 

The final five chapters are devoted to different phases of the money 
question in the colonies. An inadequate currency handicapped the colon 
ists in the payment of English and European goods. In the southern 
colonies the problem was not so serious because enumerated articles wer 
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ally exchanged for English services and manufactured goods; but in 
northern colonies the money necessary to redress an unfavorable 
ince could be secured only by carrying on a trade which clashed with 
commercial interests of England. This unfavorable balance could be 

luced by the colonists manufacturing for themselves articles which 

English merchants expected to supply to the colonists, but this proved 

as unsatisfactory to England as the expanding commerce of New 

England. 

But it was not primarily as a problem in meeting an unfavorable 
balance of trade that colonists came to regard the money supply, but as 

a means of bringing about a fundamental change in the economy of the 


colonies. It was felt that a larger supply of coin would cause a rise in 
the price of produce and land, and that local manufacturing would 
lessen the exportation of coin and make possible a money economy in 


lace of the unsatisfactory existing system. The colonists attempted to 
neet this need by such devices as commodity money, encouraging pirates 

} land with stolen treasure, raising the value of foreign coin by acts of 
he legislatures, prohibiting the exportation of English coin, issuing 
publie bills of eredit, and attempting various inflationary measures. But 
England opposed both the sealing down of debts by legislation and the 
broadening of the economic basis of American colonial life because she 
believed her interests lay in keeping the colonies in a non-industrial state. 
Thus she refused consent either to laws which favored debtors or which 
would keep coin from being exported, and declined to take steps to pro- 
vide the colonists with a supply of English money. 

It is at this point that Professor Nettels leaves the reader with a 
vaguely unsatisfied feeling. On the whole the author has written a val- 
uable monograph within the limits which he imposed upon himself; but 
since he states that England did not change her fundamental colonial 
policy before the Revolution her attitude on the money supply of the 
colonies between 1720 and 1775 becomes very significant. As a result the 
reader is left in doubt as to the relationship between the English money 
poliey and the outbreak of the Revolution in 1775. Was the clash in 
economie interests between the Mother Country and the colonies the 
normal state of affairs or did an intensification of these differences in the 
fifty-five years following 1720 contribute vitally to the resort to force? 
Perhaps Mr. Nettels will give his answer in a second volume. 


W.R. U. DoNALD G. BARNES 
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The Colonial Agents of New England. By James J. Burns. (Washingto) 
Catholic University of America, 1935. vi + 157 pp. Bibliography 
There has long been need for a systematic study of the colonial agent 
and his work. This monograph answers this need in part, but it is 
fortunate that the study was limited to a single geographical sectio, 
Studies of this kind are far more valuable if they include the entir 
colonial practice. The main subdivisions of the study are: (1) the colonia! 
agency, (2) the eighteenth century, (3) the pre-Revolutionary decad 
The appendix contains a list of colonial agents and there is a well pre- 
pared bibliographical note. These and the footnotes show that chief de- 
pendence has been placed on well known printed British and colonial 
records, letters, ete. Library of Congress transcripts of British manu 
script materials are referred to in the bibliographic note, but apparently 


ne 
Ll 


yielded little additional information, as they are seldom cited in 
footnotes. There is no evidence that England was visited and contem. 
porary material there examined. 

This study reveals some new information but uses too much of its 
space to deal with well known colonial controversies with the home goy- 
ernment. The reader regrets that the expense accounts of the agents were 
not examined more fully. As these agents were frankly paid lobbyists for 
the colonies, the reader should have been given more information as to 
just how they did their work and what use was made of the money sup- 
plied to them. The reader is told in the preface (p. iv) : 

These agents were in London to protect an interest and this they 
did diligently as the following pages will indicate. They fought 
legislation and promoted legislation, disseminated propaganda on 
countless occasions in countless ways, assiduously nourished con- 
tacts, bestowed ‘gratuities,’ formed alliances, with other interests 
or lobbies when aims coincided, and in fact few, if any, of the cur- 
rent practices or malpractices of pressure groups in any capital 
city were not duplicated in the course of the development of the 
American colonial agency of the eighteenth century. 


The reviewer regrets that he failed to find in the body of the monograph 
descriptive material illustrating all the interesting techniques listed 
above. The nearest the author comes to describing such tacties in detail 
is in the material dealing with the controversies between 1765 and 1774. 
Even here the extent of the use of the public press in England by the 
agents is not adequately treated, nor is there any evidence that files o! 
sritish newspapers of the period have been searched for such data. Some 
effort should have been made to verify the conclusion that ways and occa- 
sions are actually impossible of being counted. 

A few minor errors are noted as page 51, line 3, and page 67, line 20 
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se seem to be slips in proof-reading rather than errors in scholarship. 
.re is also some lack of consistency in citing footnote references, prob- 
iy traceable to the same source. The index lacks detail and at times the 


stvle lacks lucidity. In spite of these limitations, the study is a real con- 


‘ribution within somewhat narrow limits. 


(plorado State Teacher’s College O. M. DicKERSON 


Private Schools of Colonial Boston. By Robert Francis Seybolt. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1935. viii + 106 pp. $1.50.) 
Addressed primarily to the ladies and gentlemen of colonial Boston, 
the newspaper notices of private schools which Mr. Seybolt has collected 
indicate clearly the cultural progress of the New England aristocracy. 
A number of private reading and writing schools exempted the children 
f wealthy families from attending the publie schools of the town, while 
re advanced schools (which prepared students for college) gave in- 
struction in algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and geography, as well as 
more non-utilitarian studies — French, Latin, Greek, letter-writing, 
oratory, philosophy, and civil government. It is worth noting that history 
enters the picture relatively late 


and in the higher curriculum of the 
most aristoeratie schools. 

One important type of school trained the sons of merchants in higher 
mathematies, surveying, foreign exchange, business methods, mechanics, 
pties, dialling, gauging, astronomy, navigation, fortification, and gun- 
nery. From such schools the young gentleman might either enter college 
or go directly into business as a merchant’s apprentice. Shorthand was 
recommended to gentlemen for ‘‘dispatch in what they would write for 
their own memory, and concealing what they would not have lie open 
to every eye.”’ 

Of particularly decorative character was the advanced instruction 
offered to young ladies in painting, drawing, and fancy needlework — 
convincing evidence of a class enjoying leisure that should not be de- 
voted to base or gainful pursuits. Fencing and swordsmanship were 
presented as honorable attainments of young gentlemen, while the youth 
of both sexes were inspired to achieve refinement through dancing (min- 
uets, cotillions, ‘‘ Brettans’’), instrumental music (the flute and strings), 


psalmody, French (increasingly popular after 1763), and horsemanship 
‘‘an art justly admired and courted as a part of polite education’’). 
The reader learns that one object of education was to enable youth to 
enter “‘the stage of life with advantage and to make an amiable figure 
in the world.’’ Instruction in small classes and in the homes of gentle- 
men (the tutorial system) were the approved modes. One music master 
taught oy the methods of ‘‘the organist of his Majesty’s chapel,’’ and 
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shorthand was reputable because ‘‘many of the nobility, gentry, ministry 
&e [of England] have taken pains to learn it.’’ In presenting these do, 
uments Mr. Seybolt has contributed materially to the understanding 

the social ideals of higher education in the United States. 


University of Wisconsin Curtis Nerves 


Colomal Captivities, Marches and Journeys. By Isabel M. Calder. (Ney 
York: The Maemillan Company, 1935. viii + 255 pp. Illustration 
$2.50. ) 

Colonal Captivities, Marches and Journeys is a collection of dia 
letters, and journals selected by Dr. Jameson from manuscripts and 
photostats in the Library of Congress and ably edited by Miss Isabe! 
Calder under the auspices of the Colonial Dames Society. The selections 
were chosen to illustrate the long seventy-five year period of warfar 
from about 1700 to the American Revolution, and the effect of confic 
on the people at that time. Although such documents can touch thi 
of relatively few, these few testify amply to the great extent to whic! 
war and the tense intermissions interrupted peace time pursuits of | 


average man. The scribe of the first journal on captivities was a prisoner 
for most of the three years, 1745 to 1748, of both the French and 
Spanish, in both cases taken off of merchant vessels at sea by privateers 
The letters of indentured servants show the custom of the master | 
shifting his servants from service in the home or field to marches against 
the Indian or actual service in battle. Accounts of journeys undertake: 
into the Indian country around 1700 and again after the close of th 
Seven Years War reveal the tension on the frontier and the const 
menace of the hostile Indians. The most vivid and dramatie account 
the collection is the journal of Charlotte Brown, matron of the Genera 
Hospital with the English forces in America at the time of Braddock’s 
ill-fated expedition. 

The book contributes a valuable addition to the source material alread) 
available on that subject and also offers extremely interesting reading 
to the layman because of its human appeal. Here and there the write! 
presents a colorful picture of contemporaries, drawn without reservations 
because designed not for the publie eye but for the perusal of relatives 
or close friends. One journalist describes the hardships of the Engi 
and colonial captives in Quebec, particularly the sufferings of the wome! 
and children, yet his whole narrative reflects the hard-bitten philosop)) 
and fortitude of those who must accept danger as a part of everyda) 
life. Though not insensitive to the woes around him he is often able ' 
see the humorous in the unpleasant situations in which he found himself 
When his vessel was captured in the Caribbean by a Spanish privateer 
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reported, ‘‘the Raseall of a Prize Captain calld me into the Cabbin 
and Strip’d me of Every Rag of Cloaths Even my Shirt, he left me noth- 
ing On Except a Wigg and a pair of Shoes.’’ But when Captain Austin 
was called down next and ‘‘they made an Adam of him too,’’ the narrator 
‘“oonld not forbear Laughing at Our unfortunate Cirecumstances’’ and 
twitted Captain Austin by telling him he might ‘‘Dance in Quirpo like 
a Case’d Rabit,’’ which ‘‘made Captn. Austin very Angry.’’ Madame 
Brown’s journal gives a graphic picture of the details of life on a trans- 
port and on the march. Off the southwest coast of Ireland the transport 
met with difficulties which she tersely described. She was ordered at four 
a.m, to get up, with the injunction : ‘‘ Remember Lady you are not dressing 
for Court’’; coming on deck she found the men tying together two planks 
on which they were to set forth. 

The value and interest of this material leads one to wish that the eol- 
lection were not so brief. A whole volume on the indentured servant with 
many accounts from the various colonies would be invaluable for study 
not only of the conditions of servitude but of social life in the colonies in 
general. The same is true of the travel journals, of which there never ean 
be too many. It is hoped that Miss Calder will in the near future extend 
her project to include other volumes of similar character. 


Mount Holyoke College VioLtA F. BARNES 


Documents Illustrative of the History of the Slave Trade to America. 
Edited by Elizabeth Donnan. Vol. IV, The Border Colonies and the 
Southern Colones. (Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, 1935. xv + 719 pp.) 

The publication of this volume brings to a conclusion a formidable 
editorial task. Begun by Miss Donnan some years ago with the encourage- 
ment of Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, it has been in process of publication 
since 1930; and has meanwhile been expanded from three to four for- 
midable volumes, containing in all nearly thirteen hundred documents - 
these representing in many of its sections a rigid selection from a very 
much larger body of extant records. The task of sampling has been espe- 
cially difficult in view of the nature of the materials, for the documents 
of economic history acquire much of their value from their repetitive 
and cumulative character. The previous volumes have been favorably 
noticed in this Review (see ante, XVIII, 69-71; XIX, 109; XX, 102), 
and the methods sufficiently described ; the final volume follows the same 
high editorial standards. Miss Donnan has served well the future his- 
torians of African enterprise and of the economie and social development 
of the colonies, 

In the preceding volume Rhode Island documents occupied the largest 
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place; and the emphasis fell upon the American share in the carrying 
trade in slaves. In the present one, where consumption looms large; 
South Carolina accounts for 257 in a total of 445 documents: not 
undue proportion for the later period, in view of the leading place 
Charleston as a market in the eighteenth century. Moreover, Miss Donnan 
has wisely chosen to avail herself of the extraordinary richness of { 
Henry Laurens papers in the South Carolina Historical Society. ‘‘ For 
several years,’’ as she observes (p. 241), ‘‘it is possible from his letters 
to construct a day-by-day picture of the arrival and sale of negroes i: 
Charleston, a rare opportunity in the annals of this commerce.’’ The 


South Carolina Gazette also provides numerous news items relating t 
the trade, as well as abundant statistics. The editor confesses disappoint 
ment with the state of the materials for the seventeenth-century trade 1 
the Chesapeake, and for the eighteenth-century beginnings of the Sout 
Carolina business. North Carolina, because of the meagreness of the 
records, and indeed of the trade itself, except for overland importations 
has no separate documentary section. Some materials, however, hay 
been gleaned for one of the introductions. Among the documents Georgia 
and Louisiana are represented in descending scale after Virginia and 
Maryland. The range of materials is not greatly different from thos: 
already described: merchants’ letters, customs entries, duty acts, gov 
ernors’ letters, assembly proceedings, admiralty records, diaries (Hg 
mont’s diary for Georgia), newspaper items, ete. The range of interest 
has now definitely shifted from the circumstances of purchase in Africa, 
to the economics of the market — to prices and fluctuations in demand 
and to policies of restriction, culminating in the prohibitions of th: 
Revolutionary period and of 1808. 


University of Michigan V. W. CRANE 


Frontier Folkways. By James G. Leyburn. (New Haven: Yale Univer 
sity Press, 1935. x +. 291 pp. Bibliography. $3.00.) 

This volume is an important contribution to the field of history as well 
as sociology in that there is brought together for the first time under ont 
cover a comprehensive analysis of frontier institutions, the author using 
as a basis of study the colonies of Massachusetts Bay (1629-50), New 
France (1660-98), New Zealand, the Portuguese of Bahia, Brazil (1049 
80), the Boers of the Transvaal, Australia, the Dutch of Java, and sev- 
eral of the Spanish colonies. The mores or institutions of each society 
(government, division of labor, property, social classes, crime, marriage, 
religion, etc.) are treated in individual chapters. An important tabi: 
(pp. 231-33) compounds the mores of four economic types of colonies, 
viz., the small farm colony, the settlement plantation, and the cam] 
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ontier. The last two chapters are particularly noteworthy: one which 

ils with certain characteristic phases of frontier life in Ameriea, 
focusing attention upon the State of Franklin, the Ohio Valley settle- 
ments, and the Mormons; and the concluding chapter which summarizes 
the findings and generalizes upon the relationship of these observations 
to the science of society. 

[he author avers that a study of primitive, simple societies enables 
the student to disentangle the complexities of modern life. One is sur- 
prised to learn of the many habits and customs taken over from native 
tribes. The unique character of the American frontier as portrayed in 
the Turner hypothesis is almost entirely disregarded by the author and 
nstead there is built up a wealth of material evincing an institutional 
pattern common to all frontiers. What the ‘“‘scientist of society’’ sees 
‘upon all frontiers is the basic need of adjustment, the interplay of 
forces of hunger, sex, vanity, and fear, the emergence of folkways and 
mores different from the traditional ones, the structure and malleability 
of social institutions, the essential similarity all the world over of the 
social processes’”’ (p. 245). 

The chapters embracing American frontier society are well-balanced, 
but some disappointment is encountered in the other chapters where too 
much space is devoted to political institutions. It is true, little attempt 
is made by the author to deal with the epic or the personal aspects of 
frontier life, or to analyze the influence of the frontier order on settled 
rr established society. Perhaps many an historian will disagree with the 
contention that it is unnecessary for the social scientist to go back to 
the sources (p. 5), yet it is to be noted that the author himself has not 
rested the best part of his work upon secondary works alone. 

A selective bibliography arranged according to chapters and an excel- 
lent index are other good points of the volume. For a comprehensive un- 
derstanding of the social customs and institutions of primitive societies 
on many world frontiers the work is highly commendable to the his- 


torlan. 


W.R. U. Roy Marvin Ropsrns 


Men of Zeal: The Romance of American Methodist Beginnings. By 
William Warren Sweet. (New York: The Abington Press, 1935. 208 
pp. Bibliography. $2.00.) 

Although this book was written for Methodists by a Methodist, it is 
wholly free from the partisanship which often mars sectarian histories. 
Professor Sweet has handled his subject scientifically, but with such great 
restraint that he may have imperiled one of the purposes of his work. 
‘It is not an easy task,’’ notes the author in his introduction, ‘‘to in- 
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terest Methodists in their history, interesting and glorious as that histor 
has been.’’ Attributing much of this indifference to the fact that Meth. 
odists are so busy with affairs of the present that they have little inclina- 
tion to consider those of the past, the author assumes a double task — that 
of arousing enthusiasm in his subject, and of making a fresh appraisal of 
the circumstances which led to the founding of the American Methodist 
ehurch a century and a half ago. The results appear to fulfill the latter 
objective rather better than the former. It is doubtful if many persons 
not already interested in the historical development of Methodism wil! 
find their curiosity in the subject quickened by a perusal of this volume 
Its contents are too factual, too much confined to dates and events (see 
the sketch of Philip Gatch, pp. 135-36). The author has not made the 
most of his opportunity to exploit ideas and ideals. On the other hand h 
does provide a competent and succinct review of the twenty year period 
leading up to the Christmas Conference at Baltimore in 1784. He intro- 
duces us to Devereux Jarratt, the evangelical Church of England clergy 
man in Virginia in the 1760’s; to the immigrant Irish teachers, such as 
Philip Embury, Robert Strawbridge, and Robert Willams; and to John 
Wesley’s missionaries — Joseph Pilmoor (or Pilmore), Richard Board 
man, Thomas Coke, and Francis Asbury. The author devotes special at 
tention to the Christmas Conference, and to the discouraging religious 
state of the American republic in the years following the Revolutionary 
War 


Within the space limits of this volume, a restriction probably due to 


the fact that the material was arranged for a series of popular lectures 
at Drew Theological Seminary, the author could not well have presented 
a large body of fact and have made at the same time a distinct contribu- 
tion to the understanding of the period. As regards the more important 
leaders here mentioned, equally pertinent data and commentary can bi 
obtained in the Dictionary of American Biography. Aside from these 
limitations, Men of Zeal does offer between the covers of one readab 
volume, biographical material otherwise much scattered, and a good 
summary of Methodist beginnings in America. 


Brown University Jarvis M. Mors! 


South Carolina Baptists, 1670-1805. By Leah Townsend. (Florenc 
South Carolina: The Florence Printing Company, 1939. x1) 
391 pp. Bibliography). 

One has only to glance through the extensive bibliography and th 
voluminous footnotes to be favorably impressed with the painstaking 
search which has gone into the making of this volume, which is a doctora 
dissertation from the University of South Carolina. By giving the loca 
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of many rare books, Miss Townsend has undoubtedly made easier 
task of future gleaners in the field of South Carolina and Baptist 
ry. The index is also well done. 
Miss Townsend has set out to write solely of the Baptists, treating re- 
vious and political background only incidentally. But the organization 
¢ subject matter is disappointing. Of the seven chapters, six deal in an 
yelopedic manner with Baptist churches in four different geographic 
s of the state. There is no attempt at synthesis. The formation of 


particular church, its early ministers, and a few interesting facts 
it are described in detail. As one reads, questions as to the mean- 
ng of all these facts constantly suggest themselves, e.g. How did the 
ptists compare in numbers with other denominations at various per- 


h .is? What was the relation of the growth of the Baptist churches to the 
od Great Awakening? What was the position of the Baptists in post-Revolu- 
. nary polities? Here and there Miss Townsend has paused in her task 
i cataloguing churches to discuss briefly such interesting problems as 
a Baptists in the Revolution and Negro Baptists. The last chapter is 
hn ntitled ‘‘The Significance of South Carolina Baptists.’’ Here, at last, 
ed finds answered many of the questions which have puzzled one for two 
at hundred and seventy pages: the influence and prominence of the Bap- 
ous tists, their political position, the education of ministers and of their 
ary members, the revival of 1800. Much of the scattered material in the pre- 
, ding chapters might have been combined with this to present a more 
+ thoughtful analysis of the place of Baptists in the scheme of life in South 
res Carolina in this period. The catalogue of individual churches might then 
ted have been condensed and relegated to the appendix. This study might 
hu- well be extended to include the pre-Civil War period and the relation of 
tan the Baptists to the problem of slavery. 
n New York, New York C, STRICKLAND 
hes 
al Richard Allen: Apostle of Freedom. By Charles H. Wesley. (Washing- 
ee ton, D. C.: The Associated Publishers, Ine., 1935. xiv + 300 pp. 
Appendix and bibliography. $2.15.) 
‘SI The intention of the author of this volume has not been simply to pro- 
luce a biography of Richard Allen, the founder and first bishop of the 
enet African Methodist Episcopal Church, but rather to trace the rise of 
iv + organized independence and self-expression in the economic and social 
lite of the American negroes during the periods of the Revolution and 
4 the the first years under the national government. Richard Allen, however, 
o re is the central figure in the story, material for his life being drawn largely 
etora trom Allen’s autobiography and his published writings. 


Born a slave in the city of Philadelphia, Allen with his parents was 
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sold to a plantation owner in Delaware. Here he came under the influence 
of some of the early Methodist itinerants, who generally welcomed negroe 


to their meetings, and experienced conversion. He began to exhort among 


the negroes of the neighborhood and having won the respect of his master 
for his abilities as a religious leader, Allen was permitted to buy his 
freedom in 1777. Coming to Philadelphia, he prospered, eventually 
coming the owner of several business enterprises and of considera 
property. Allen, however, continued his religious work and becam 
member of St. George’s Methodist Episcopal Church, with numerous 
other negroes. The increase in the numbers of negro members led 
conflict between the whites and Africans, which finally led to the wit! 
drawal of the negroes and the formation of a semi-independent coner 
gation under Allen’s leadership, the nucleus out of which came th: 
African Methodist Episcopal denomination. At the same time there w 
forming among the free negroes of Philadelphia an organization called 
the Free African Society of which Allen and Absalom Jones were th 
recognized leaders. An important fact brought out by the author is that 
the economic, social, and religious interests of the negroes were all cared 
for in this organization and the first independent negro churches evol) 
from it. The part played by the Philadelphia negroes in the great yellow 
fever epidemic of 1793 is particularly interesting. 

While bringing together much important material relating to the negr 
and to the period under consideration, the book is, as a whole, poorly 
written. There is far too much repetition, and many inaccuracies in the 
use of ecclesiastical terms particularly. 


University of Chicago WituiamM W. Sweet 


literary Pioneers: Early American Explorers of European Culture. }: 
Orie William Long. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 195° 
vili + 267 pp. $3.00.) 

The title of this volume suggests that the New England of a century 
ago was an intellectual frontier of Europe. The literary pioneers of that 
frontier were not, however, immigrants but a group of young purita 
intellectuals who, mostly at Gottingen, sustained the impact of German 
scholarship and returned to dispel, so far as they were able, the shadows 
of New England provincialism. 

Ticknor, Everett, Cogswell, Bancroft, Longfellow, Motley — a notab 
group of precocious youngsters — spent from two to four years each 1! 
what was then for Americans a veritable terra incognita. Cogswell, t! 
eldest, was but thirty when he went abroad; three of the group wer 
under twenty. The sojourns of all but Motley fell within the decad 
1815-1825. Their Gottingen was the Gottingen of Eichhorn, Blumenbac! 
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Hissen, and Heeren; their Germany the Germany of Tieck, Schiller, and 
Goethe. Copious extracts from letters and diaries for the most part un- 
nyblished hitherto reveal the reactions of these youths to their exhilarat- 


ing surroundings. Interested without exception in the languages and 


literatures, their ‘‘discovery’’ of German literature was a tremendous 
experience. 

Other features of German life also impressed them, but not always 
favorably. The Puritan winced under the “‘flippant witticisms of Eich- 
horn,’’ the profanity of students and professors, and the ‘‘immoral’’ tone 

some of Goethe’s writings. Longfellow, admitting their realism, la- 
ments: ‘‘Human nature is seen there in a mirror, but alas! only in its 
legradation ; not in its brightness and strength, and purity.’’ So dominat- 
ing was the figure of Goethe, nevertheless, so constantly is he the theme 
of letters to friends in America, that he becomes well-nigh the central 
figure of the book. Indeed, the comment of these acute youths, while 
abroad and after their return, becomes a substantial corpus of contem- 
porary criticism of the great German. 

Upon returning to America all of these young men, with the exception 
of Motley, served for longer or shorter periods upon the Harvard faculty. 
Their influence here, as well as when otherwise engaged, was of ineal- 
eulable significance in bringing within the intellectual horizon of Ameri- 
eans the best that Europe eould offer in literature and educational method. 

The present volume is therefore an important contribution to the 
history of America’s cultural frontier. Its chief value lies in the field of 
literature. Even Bancroft and Motley are dealt with as students of litera- 
ture rather than as incipient historians. Moreover, the stress throughout 
is upon the reactions of the men studied to their European environment 
during their impressionable years, and relatively little attention is given 
to their later careers. 


Ohio State University Homer ©. Hockerr 


A Pioneer College: The Story of Marietta. By Arthur G. Beach. (Mariet- 
ta: Marietta College, 1935. xiv + 325 pp. Illustrations. ) 

The title of this appreciative volume is peculiarly appropriate. Al- 
though Marietta College celebrated in 1935 the hundredth anniversary of 
its collegiate charter, actually it was founded in 1800 when Muskingum 
Academy opened its doors. Thus it justifies its claim to be the first insti- 
tution of higher learning in the Old Northwest. Just now this volume is 


quite opportune, in view of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary in 
1938 of the planting by New Englanders of Marietta, the first American 
colony in this same region. 

Through his association of many years with Marietta College, Professor 
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Beach was well qualified to write the story of its long and honoral 
past. With much pertinent detail his volume traces its growth, from 
backwoods college with one building and a faculty of five in 1835, to 
modern institution with an administrative and teaching force of thirty 
seven in 1934, and with resources in 1930 of approximately two and 
quarter millions. But numbers in the faculty and financial resources 


not measure the actual value of a college, and Professor Beach has dy 
rather upon the patient work of the men who have labored so earnestly 


to develop in successive generations of students, ideals of character, of 
toleration, of love for the finer things of life, in addition to the mer 
acquisition of knowledge. Nor has he neglected the reforms that in typi 
cally New England fashion slowly but surely converted an old-tim 
classical course into a modern, well-rounded curriculum, with full recog 
nition of individual needs. Professor Beach has dealt, too, with th 
development of other phases of college life, such as co-eduecation, a 

physical, literary, and social activities. Interspersed in his narrative ar 
many stories that are doubtless part of the Marietta tradition. But the 
book is much more than the mere narrative of a small college. With a 
noteworthy appreciation of the New England settlement in the western 
country that was the setting for Marietta College, the author has caught 
the spirit and the ideals of the founders. 

The literary style is somewhat marred by the numerous details which 
are necessarily included in a book of this type. Needless to say, Professor 
Beach has sifted in painstaking fashion a mass of official records, private 
papers, and the like, and his choice and arrangement of this material is 
excellent. The lack of an index is the one important defect in a volume 
that preserves for future generations the important details of the ‘‘Pi 
oneer College’’ of the Old Northwest. 


University of Cincinnati 3EVERLEY W. Bonp Jr 


The Centennial History of Franklin College. By John F. Cady. (Frank 
lin, Indiana: Franklin College, 1934. 211 pp.) 

This study by Dr. Cady covers the century just past. The struggle by 
this Baptist Congregation of Indiana for higher edueation might be 
paralleled not only in the Baptist congregations in other states but by 
those of other churches as well. So far as the reviewer has been able to 
compare with histories of similar colleges, this is the best study of its 
kind. Its excellence lies in the wide, almost exclusive, use the author has 
made of the documents. Not only was the work of founding a college hu 
dered by the loose organization of the church but by sentiments held 
widely by Baptists — opposition to missionary work in general and op 
position to an educated ministry. I know of no study in which these ideas 
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more fully exposed. The author apparently was not blinded by that 
miration Which exhausts itself in eulogy on the glorious efforts of the 
meers. Indiana was flooded with loose money during the decade in 
ch Franklin College was founded. Not less than twelve million dollars 
were squandered in misguided and impractical public improvements. Not 
ne cent of this did that generation save for publie education. 
[he study also shows the conflict among the pioneers of various the- 
es of education. In spite of all efforts to the contrary Franklin was 


another classic academy. Every effort to establish courses in practi- 


subjects, preaching, teaching, farming, mechanics, surveying, the 
school like all its sisters, ineluding the state university, continued to teach 
Greek, Latin, mathematics and a small amount of philosophy. The re- 
viewer cannot refrain also from complimenting the author for avoiding 


he present flare of historians for ‘‘interpretation.’’ It is refreshing to 
fnd even a small, local history without the customary infliction of the 


uuithor’s mooning about what it all means. 


Indiana University LoGAN ESAREY 


Jubilee: A Pioneer College. By Roma Louise Shively. (Elmwood, Il- 
nois: The Elmwood Gazette, 1935. xii+ 79 pp. Bibliography and 
frontispiece. ) 

Miss Shively has undertaken to tell the story of one of the numerous 
denominational colleges established for the purpose of training ministers 
for its denomination in the pioneer West. Jublilee College was one of 
those destined not to survive. Its foundation was due to the energy of 
that interesting character Bishop Philander Chase of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. With his death it lost its driving force and finally 
disappeared in the period following the Civil War. Miss Shively has 
been assiduous in the collection of material and furnishes long quotations 
and footnote excerpts from the correspondence of Bishop Chase and 
others. She has made thorough use of newspapers and other printed 
sources and has told her story competently and carefully. The newspaper 
louble column format in which the essay appears robs it of some of the 
distinetion it would otherwise have had; but it is, nevertheless, a very 
competent meisterstiick. 


Umversity of Illinois THEODORE C, PEASE 


Oliver Hazard Perry. By Charles J. Dutton. (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1935. xii + 308 pp. Bibliography and illus- 
trations. $3.50.) 


This is a readable, well balanced biography. The emphasis is properly 


placed upon Perry’s victory on Lake Erie, and in treating of this cam- 
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paign, the author gives due attention to the long tedious preparati 
which alone made possible Perry’s brilliant achievement. Captain Da 
Dobbins and Noah Brown, without whose assistance the ‘‘ Lawrence’’ 
the ** Niagara’’ could not have been built, also are given proper consider 
ation. 

Though the book has much in it to commend, it has little distinct; 
in style and is marred with inaccuracies. Samuel Barron, and not bis 
brother James (p. 27), commanded an American squadron in the War 
with Tripoli. The ‘‘ Argus,’’ the ‘‘Hornet,’’ and the ‘‘ Nautilus’’ rather 
than the ‘‘Constellation’’ (p. 28) cooperated with Eaton in capturing 
Derne. Elhott captured the ‘‘Caledonia’’ from the British and he. 
Chauneey (p. 84), secured and equipped at Black Rock the nucleus 
Perry’s squadron. Powell’s famous picture of Perry’s passage in a sm 
boat is not in the New York City Hall (p. 225) but in the Capito! 
Washington. It was not painted, as the author states, soon after t! 
battle, for W. H. Powell (1824-1879), the artist, was born four years 
after Perry’s death. The general public must have known of Perry’ 


} 


filing charges against Elliott before the publication of Mackenzie’s 
of Perry, in 1840 because Documents in Relation to the Differences 
between the Late Commodore O. H. Perry and Captain J. D. Elliott was 
published in Washington in 1821 (p. 269). Francis Seott Key was not 
volunteer during the defense of Baltimore (p. 238) ; but on a missio: 
Admiral Cochrane under a flag of truce, he was detained by the Britis! 
until after the unsuccessful attack. Congress voted an additional $5,(0 
of prize money to Perry, but not to Elliott (p. 226). Chauncey received 
$12,750; Perry $12,140; and Elliott $7,140. 

Although the author criticizes Mackenzie for his overstatements, he 
also exaggerates. For example, of Perry’s safe passage in the small b 
he writes, ‘‘There could have been no greater miracle’’ (p. 159). Of the 
victories of American ships in the War of 1812, he declares: ‘‘The de- 
spised ships of what they (British) called a ‘navy of outlaws’ almost 
swept the British flag from the seas’’ (p. 49). He should, at least, hay 


> 


italicised the word ‘‘almost.’’ In estimating Perry’s achievement 01 


Lake Erie, he concludes: ‘‘Just how much he achieved was not clearly 
understood in his day and has been entirely overlooked in ours’’ (p. 287 
The word ‘‘entirely’’ is certainly a bit overly emphatie. 

Vague citations of authorities, such as ‘‘a newspaper mentioned it” 
(p. 221) and ‘‘it is the line in a diary kept by one who accompanied 
him’’ (p. 228), make an unfavorable impression on the reviewer. The 
absence of newspapers and manuscript source material from an other 
wise fairly complete bibliography, increases this unfavorable impress! 
But more striking still is the author’s failure to mention, in his intr 
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n, among the libraries which ‘“‘have aided in the search for material’’ 
he Archives and Library of the Navy Department in Washington, which 
the author of a naval biography should certainly have used. 


United States Naval Academy CHARLES LEE LEWIS 


Illinois Census Returns, 1810, 1818. Edited with introduction and notes 
by Margaret Cross Norton. Collections of the Illinois State Historical 
Library, Vol. XXIV. Statistical Series, Vol. I. (Springfield, Illh- 
nois: Illinois State Historical Library, 1935. xxxiv + 329 pp. 

Illinois Census Returns, 1820. Edited by Margaret Cross Norton. Col- 
lections of the Illinois State Historical Labrary, Vol. XXVIL. Statis- 
tical Series, Vol. III. (Springfield, Illinois: Illinois State Historical 
Library, 1934. viii + 466 pp.) 

When the Illinois State Archives Division found the 1818 and 1820 
state census returns, they were badly water soaked and stained, largely 
is a result of having been rescued from fire at an earlier date. The 
{rchives Division proceeded to repair and rebind the census volume, 
but the binder, in a mistaken zeal, undertook to retouch the writing in 
ertain places. Fortunately, a photostatic copy had been made before 
the volume containing the two census returns had been turned over to 
him. In editing the Illinois Census Returns, 1810, 1818 and the Illinois 
Census Returns of 1820, Miss Margaret Cross Norton relied upon the 
photostatie copy in such points as the spelling of names. The returns for 
St. Clair County of 1818 were partly missing and partly charred, and 
in other respects the census reports are also incomplete. The publication 
f Collections of the Illinois State Historical Library, volumes XXIV 
and XX VI, represents the first compilation of early census schedules for 
Illinois. 

Some may, however, seriously question the value of such publications. 
The fact that the state census returns do not agree with the federal 
census returns, that the more frequent state census show the great mobil- 
ity of the population certainly do not justify their publication. They 
give little additional information to the federal census, and the historian 
is too well acquainted with the county histories to need any reminders 
of their value. To the general historian such publications may serve to 
decorate the bookshelves; and the few interested, one may argue, will 
later make use of the federal census of 1820 after its publication and feel 
justified that it is as inaccurate as the state census. Certainly the senti- 
mental values of the census must be small. 

But tothe students interested in the early settlements of Illinois and 
its history up to 1820, whether in slavery, population, or migration ques- 
tions, the publication of the census will be appreciated. The problem 
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presented by unavailable newspapers, the meager and insufficient 
ords of population in early newspapers and other records are to a cert 
degree solved by these census reports. The returns of 1810, 1818, ang 
1820 will, in spite of their limitations, provide the basis of interesting 
studies of centers of population. The historian trained in philology wil] 
find in them a well of information, though the anglicizing and phonet; 
spelling of names will challenge his ingenuity. Why should these cens 
reports not become the basis for a possible study of the part that th 
New England states, Kentucky, Tennessee, and other states played j 
the settlement of Illinois? Further a comparison of the three censuses 
raises a number of interesting questions: What has happened to th 
large number of heads of families listed in one census and not in a later? 
What caused the more rapid growth of certain counties? From where 
did the new families come who are listed in the later census? What part 
did family ties and relationships have in the settlement of Illinois. Th 
in the census of 1810, only one L. Barker is listed, while in 1818 ther 
were Daniel Barker, Jacob Barker, John Barker, Joshua Barker, Lou 
Barker, William Barker, and Zebediah Barker. These Barkers, howevy: 
were scattered in 1818 among five counties. On the other hand, the 
Vanxls of the 1810 census are undoubtedly the Vancels of the 181s 
census found in Union County. There were then Adam, Edward, Isaac 
Jonas, and Jonas Jr. What may there be in names, and from wher 
Daniel, Joshua, Josiah, and Luke Vaughn come? Also, one may just!) 
wonder when non-biblical given names appear if the Old and Ney 
Testaments had been exhausted for proper names. To the student of im 
migration seeking to determine the part that the immigration played i 
moving the frontier westward, the three census returns will offer 
important study, though they apparently strengthen the contention t! 
the immigrant was not a frontiersman. 


The Illinois State Historical Society is to be congratulated o1 
statistical series and for braving the possible criticism which ma 
naturally follow publications which to the amateur appear nonsensi 
The introduction written by the editor is brief and to the point, caut 


ing the reader about certain shortcomings of the census. 


Augustana College O. Fririor ANDER 


The Medicine-Man of the American Indian and His Cultural Backgrow 
By William Thomas Corlett. (Springfield, Illinois: Charles | 
Thomas, 1935. x + 369 pp. Bibliography and illustrations. 

This book, by a professor emeritus of dermatology-syphilology, is t 
fruit of an interest in the American Indian, stimulated when, as a | 

he found some arrow points and other relics in a plowed field. I 
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ears, after becoming a physician, the author’s interest became focused 
upon the medicine-man among the Indians. 

‘There are five parts: Part One discusses the race, origin, and cultures 
of the American Indians, and treats in a general, but not very incisive 
way, the relationship between medical practises and other phases of eul- 
ture. Part Two presents sketches of medical practises in virtually every 
region between the arctic circle and Cape Horn. Part Three (38 pp.) 
; Part Four with foods 
materia medica; and Part Five is ‘‘The American Indian Reces- 


deals with child-bearing among various tribes 
nad 
sional. 

The author has brought together from a wide range of sources data 
pertaining to his subject. The presentation of these data is, perhaps, the 
chief merit of the book. But they are quite unequal in value, ranging, 
as they do, from modern scientific studies to aneedotes from untrained 
observers. His quotations from early writers, such as Garcilasso de la 
Vega, Clavigero, ete., are particularly welcome. There are also numerous 
references to the works of such present day students as Hrdli¢ka, Hooton, 
and others. 

But Dr. Corlett has not always understood the significance of the data 
with which he dealt. In some instances he has conveyed a distinctly 
erroneous impression, as, for example, his interpretation of the Hopi 
snake ceremony as a rite of ‘‘ purification of the village’’ (p. 155), 7.e., as 

medical rite. It is primarily an invocation for rain and fertility of 
fields. In dealing with the ‘‘apparent immunity enjoyed by the Hopi 
tribe to the bites of poisonous snakes,’’ Dr. Corlett retails the fanciful 


and uninformed speculations of others. And, although his bibliography 
contains some 280 items, he does not refer to any of the scientific studies 
of the Hopi snake ceremony (of which there are several), or to com- 
petent studies of the relationship between the poisonous snakes used and 
the performers, such as, e.g., L. M. Klauber’s ‘‘ A Herpetological Review 
of the Hopi Snake Dance’’ (Bull. 9, Zoological Society of San Diego, 
1932). And his ‘‘there are, among the Hopi tribe, snake clans, member- 
ship to which is often hereditary and begins at an early age,’’ must be 
the despair of the scientist and the obfuscation of others. It is not the 
reviewer’s wish to magnify these particular examples, for they are, after 
all, of minor importance. They merely serve to indicate the difficulties 
and pitfalls which confront the amateur who sets out to sail the seas of 
ethnological literature. 

Numerous proper names are misspelled: ‘‘Jiraro’’ for Jivaro (p. 362) ; 
‘“Hooten’’ for Hooton (p. 46); ‘‘ Wheeler-Howell’’ for Wheeler-How- 
ard (p. 300), ete. ‘‘Ayllu’’ is not the term applied to men in ancient 


Peru who were ‘‘trained in handing down .. . traditions (p. 27), but 


to a group, a unit of society. 
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But in spite of its shortcomings in many respects, “‘The Medicine-May 
of the American Indian’’ does contain a great deal of valuable informa 
tion, and, if read critically, may be quite useful. 


University of Michigan Lesuie A. Wuir: 


Pratt: The Red Man’s Moses. By Elaine Goodale Eastman. (Norman, 
Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press, 1935. xii + 265 
Bibliography and illustrations. $3.00.) 

This book tells the story of the life of Richard Henry Pratt, the father 
of Indian education and the founder of Carlisle Indian School. As the 
possessor of a great idea, the plan of assimilating the Indian into Amer 
ican civilization, Pratt influenced policy as few men have been able t 
do within the last fifty years, and even when his project was in opposi 
tion to the program of Commissioners of Indian Affairs and that of the 
government of the United States. He is shown as a man of foreeful char 
acter, who never ceased to work for his ideal and to better the condition 
of the Indians, whom he recognized as human beings with as much talent 
and latent possibilities as the whites; the chief necessity was to plac 
the native Americans in the environments where they could be on an 
equality with the whites in order better to adopt the civilization of their 
conquerors. 

The work describes life on the reservations, Indian mission and reser 
tion schools in contrast to Hampton Institute, Virginia, and the Carlisk 
Indian School, the Indian Bureau’s policy, good and bad traits of th 
Indians, the land policy for the red men, and native culture. 

The author knew Pratt personally for forty years and for fifty years 
has been interested in Indian life and education. She has had access t 
valuable source material in writing the book, but there are only ty 
pages of bibliography and none of the source materials are listed in it 
She frequently quotes from or refers to newspapers which are also not 
found in the bibliography. Neither is it a complete book list, as the ttl 
implies, because it does not include all the books cited in the text. A com- 
plete bibliography would have added much to the work. There is a briet 
appendix of four pages, an index of seven pages, and four illustrations in 
the book. 

Many quotations throughout the work call for footnotes, but none ar 
given, and the reader or scholar, who might wish to make use of the 
material, has no idea of the document which is cited. The word employee 
is mispelled throughout the book, however the typographical errors ar 
few and unimportant. 

Mrs. Eastman’s work is a contribution to students of Indian civiliza- 
tion and no doubt will be very useful. 


Oklahoma College for Women FISHER 
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The Crow Indians. By Robert H. Lowie. (New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1935. xxil-+ 350 pp. Bibliography, appendix, glossary, and 
illustrations. $4.00.) 

[he author of this book has collected a vast quantity of all sorts of 
nformation about the Crow Indians. The material relates to their tribal 
rganizalions, to their ethnology, to their economie and social life, to 

their literature, religion, dances, music, and social organizations 
The author has used every available means of collecting information 
r bout these Indians. He has read extensively in the writings of early ex- 
rers and traders, notably, Maximilian, Prince of Wied, James P. 


r Beckwourth, and Zenas Leonard. He has studied the stories of recent 
writers, particularly Frank Linderman and Thomas B. Marquis. He has 
3] interviewed members of the Crow tribe, and has collected a good deal of 
he information from the squaw man, Thomas H. LaForge. He has made use 
ir f many earlier studies of the Crow Indians. He has also lived with the 
on Crows, learned their language, and obtained from them their myths and 
nt superstitions. 
Let Mr. Lowie brings to his study a wide knowledge of the Indians, and it 
an vould seem that he has just about exhausted the possibilities of research 
elr in the history and culture of the Crow Indians. He has revised his earlier 
studies of club life and social organizations of these Indians and used 
va- them in this book. His treatment of this subject is probably the most 
sle valuable contribution. 
thi His explanation of the Crow religion is fresh and adequate. The parts 
f the book relating to the morals of the Crows, to their stories, and to 
‘ars their art and amusements are also well done. 
3 ti The author attempts to present his subject through careful use of 
tw letail. He is critical in his use of materials, but many of his sources are 
necessarily vague. His generalizations are ordinarily brief, and some- 
not times inconelusive. The book is of value to students of the Northwest 
ala Indians and as a reference book to anyone interested in the Crows. 
State University of Montana C. Pures 
in 


Our Indians: The Story of the Indians of the Umted States. By A. 
Hyatt Verrill. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935. xxvi + 
vie 289 pp. Illustrations. $2.50.) 


This brief, popular account of the habits, beliefs, arts, and crafts of 


or the more important Indian tribes within the limits of the United States 
is not “‘the Story of the Indians,’’ if by that phrase one means a history 
on ra connected narrative of events that have occurred among the ‘‘red 


men’? either before or since the coming of the Europeans to the New 
World. It is instead a description of certain phases of Indian life, with 
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especial emphasis on the prevailing customs among the various gr 
about the time they came into contact with the whites. Such referene 
as are made to historical events in the relations between the two rac 
are casual and illustrative rather than systematic and comprehensive 

It is the author’s announced purpose ‘‘to point out the truth regarding 
the Indian tribes of the United States, to correct widespread and popu 
false ideas .. . to tell the story of the Indian as he really is (or was 
without resorting to romance, fiction and legendary lore; to trea 


as a fellow human being, neither better nor worse than other men.’’ A; 
interesting and sympathetic treatment of Indian life is given. T} 
who have ignorantly and earelessly lumped together all Indians w 
such cateh-phrases as ‘‘ Red Devils,’’ ‘‘ Noble Savages,’’ or the ‘‘ Vanisb- 
ing Race’’ will find little here to support their preconceived noti 
but they are the ones who ought to read some book, even though eleme: 
tary, that calls attention to the diversity of attitudes and capabiliti 
which exist just as truly among Indians as among men of other races 

The first chapter deals with Indians in general — theories of their 
origin, relations between the aborigines and the whites, and some popular 
misconceptions. Each of the ten remaining chapters is devoted to a grou 
of natives arranged geographically, and extending from Maine to t! 
Pacific coast. The appendix contains instructions on the making of In 
dian moceasins, bows and arrows, beds, houses, and boats. The book is 
illustrated with many photographs of Indians and with numerous draw 
ings of artifacts. There is no general index to the book, although ther 
is an index of tribes mentioned. There are no references or citations 0! 
authority ; the book is obviously intended for the general reader rather 
than the scholar. 


University of Colorado Coin B. GoopyKoon 


The Discovery of the Oregon Trail, Robert Stuart’s Narratives of His 
Overland Trip Eastward from Astoria in 1812-13. From the original 
manuscripts in the collection of William Robertson Coe, Esq. T 
which is added: An Account of the Tonquin’s Voyage and of Events 
at Fort Astoria (1811-12) and Wilson Price Hunt’s Diary of His 
Overland Trip Westward to Astoria in 1811-12. Translated fro1 
Nouvelles Annales des Voyages, Paris, 1821. Edited by Ph 
Ashton Rollins (Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1935. exxxvi -+ 391 
Illustrations, maps and appendices. $7.50.) 

The long title page quoted gives an accurate summary of the contents 
of this book. Robert Stuart was a partner in Astor’s Pacifie Fur C 
pany and arrived on board the ‘‘Tonquin”’ at the mouth of the Colum! 
River in March, 1811. While there he assisted in erecting the buildings 
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‘the post of Astoria and made trips to the upper Columbia country, 


to the Puget Sound region, and into the Willamette Valley. On June 29, 


1812, having resigned his partnership, he left Astoria to carry dispatches 
to Astor. He traveled up the river in the company of the men bound for 


the interior posts as far as the Walla Walla River from which point he 


nd his five companions journeyed on horseback southward to the 
[ matilla River, thence across the Blue Mountains, following close to the 
e of the later Oregon Trail to the Snake River. This stream they 
scended on its south bank and en route added to their party Joseph 
Miller, a former partner in Astor’s company, who had separated with 
three companions from the Hunt overland party on its western journey 
in order to trap and hunt. On September the nineteenth all their horses 
were stolen by Indians and they were obliged to travel, except for a 
short stretch of the Snake River by raft and on the North Platte by 
‘anoe, all the way from the south fork of the Snake to the Missouri 
River on foot. On this journey they crossed through the South Pass of 
the Rockies, the first white men known to travel that way. On this expedi- 
tion Stuart kept the diary which is here for the first time put into print. 
On the basis of this diary Stuart afterwards prepared an account of this 
urney to which he added additional comment. This version, used by 
Irving in writing his Astora and ealled by him Stuart’s ‘‘ Travel Mem- 
randa,’’ was published in French translation in the Nouvelles Annales 

Paris in 1821. The editor separates Stuart’s journal into chapters and 
prints in italies following the day’s entry the parts of the Travel Mem- 
oranda that convey additional information. The editor’s notes follow each 
chapter. 

Mr. Rollins has come near achieving perfection in his work as an editor. 
He gives biographies of Stuart and his travel companions which contain 
all the information that painstaking research can discover. He has trav- 
eled over almost every foot of the route traversed by Stuart and iden- 
tifies each day’s camping spot as well as every stream and mountain 
ridge that he crossed. Convenient maps and the editor’s notes make it 
possible for the reader to follow the day by day progress of Stuart and 
his men. 

Appendix A makes available for the first time in English translation 
the account of the ‘‘Tonquin’s’’ voyage and the diary of William Price 
Hunt narrating his overland trip westward to Astoria in 1811-12 as they 
appeared in Nouvelles Annales des Voyages, de la Geographie et de 
‘Historie, Paris, 1821. Appendix B gives a description of all the Indian 
tribes mentioned by Stuart. The map published in Nouvelles Annales to 
show the country explored by Hunt and Stuart is reprinted in facsimile. 
It locates a post on the Willamette River apparently at its junction with 
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the MeKenzie and gives it the name of Fort McDougal. The existence 
such a post has been known but its name has not been before discovers, 
An exhaustive list of books (pages XV-XXxiil) to which footnote refere 
is made is given in the fore part of the book. 

This book 1s an important contribution to the contemporary sources 
for the Astor enterprise and coming so long after the event a surprising 
one. Readers seem now at last to have available almost all the first hay 
material used by Washington Irving and much more in addition. This 
volume is the second of the publications fostered by William Roberts 
in a projected series of printings of western manuscripts. Students of 
American history will agree that he has done them a great service 
making available these important documents as well as in his choic 
an editor so devoted to his task. 


University of Oregon R. C. Cuark 


The Oregon Crusade: Across Land and Sea to Oregon. Edited wit! 
biographical résumé, 1830-1840, by Archer Butler Hulbert and 
Dorothy Printup Butler Hulbert. Overland to the Pacific, Vol. V 
(Denver: Stewart Commission of Colorado College and Denver Pub 
lic Library, 1935. xvi + 301 pp. Maps and illustrations. $5.00. 

The documentary material of this volume illustrates the origin of th: 
Oregon missionary movement in general and earries the story of the 
Methodists as far as the establishment of a mission in the Willamett: 
Valley. Part I, ‘‘The Hawaiian Pathway to Oregon,’’ and Part I], 
‘* Jonathan Green’s Report on the North-West Coast,’’ although seem 
ingly new to the editors, duplicates in great part the Journal of a Tour 
on the North West Coast of America, by Jonathan S. Green (reprinted 
in 1915 from the Missionary Herald, issues 1821-1830) as well as letters 
included in G. V. Blue’s Green’s Report on Oregon, 1829 (Oregon His 
torical Quarterly, XXX, 259-71). The editors make no note of previous 
publication and have omitted from their ‘‘Green’s Report’’ many pages o! 
the Journal such as those descriptive of California. 

In Part III, ‘‘The Wise Men from the West,’’ are found the docu 
ments that relate the story of the visit of the Flathead Indians to Saint 
Louis in 1831, an episode much embellished by the time it reached tl: 
Christian Advocate (March, 1833). An editorial note suggests that 
wood-eut of an Indian with flattened head accompanied by a horrifying 
description of the method was more responsible for arousing concern 
for the spiritual welfare of these ‘‘benighted sons of the forest’’ thai 
the story that these Indians had come seeking the white man’s ‘Book 
of Heaven.’’ Other selections give an account of the campaign for th 
Flathead Mission and the selection of Jason Lee to head it. 
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In Part IV, ‘‘Overland with Jason Lee,’’ the progress of the mission 
aries westward to their final residence upon the Willamette River is 
traced by means of their letters and by quotations from the diary of 
Lee. The materials given here are taken from the Christian Advocate of 
the time and are of less significance than many similar letters discovered 
by C. J. Brosnan and printed for the first time by him in his Jason Lee 

1932), a work strangely ignored by the editors of this volume. An 
editorial note (p. 141) points out that the ‘Diary of Rev. Jason Lee’’ 

Oregon Historical Quarterly, XVII) varies from the diary as published 
by the Christian Advocate during 1834 and 1835 and that neither are 
exactly as kept day by day. The Advocate version is printed here. 

The best part of this book is the fifth, ‘‘ Parker, Whitman and Spalding 
Enlist.” Here (pp. 205-91) are given ‘‘forty three letters relating to 
missionary labors, 1833 to 1836’’ taken for the most part from the 
archives of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
and hitherto apparently unprinted. The information furnished by these 
letters is new. The strange choice of Samuel Parker at the age of sixty-six 
as the companion of Whitman is explained by evidence given here as 
due to Parker’s success in raising money for the enterprise in his home 
town Ithaca. Other letters indicate that Spalding’s erratic character was 
known to the board at the time of his selection as Whitman’s associate 
in the Oregon mission. 

The high standard of editorial comments that characterizes previous 
volumes in this series has been maintained in this one. Failure to acknowl- 
edge the work of predecessors in this field is to be deplored and a few 
lapses from entire accuracy may be noted. The omission of the names of 
the sea captains harshly characterized in Green’s letter (pp. 79-80) 
would seem unealled for since they have been given by Blue in his quota- 
tion of the same letter. Portland, Oregon, placed in parenthesis (p. 133) 
after Fort Vancouver seems to make these two places identical. Besides, 
Portland was not to be founded for ten years after the date, 1834, here 
given, 


University of Oregon R. C. Cuark 


Correspondence of Andrew Jackson. Edited by John Spencer Bassett. 
Vol. VI, 1839-1845. (Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, 1933. xxi + 524 pp.) 

Correspondence of Andrew Jackson. Edited by John Spencer Bassett. 
Vol. VII. General Index. By David Maydole Matteson. (Washington : 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1935. viii + 128 pp.) 

With the publication of these volumes, the monumental task of collect- 
ing, editing, and publishing the voluminous correspondence of Andrew 

Jackson has been completed. 
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The sixth volume includes chiefly Jackson letters from the beginning 
of 1839 until the time of ‘‘Old Hickory’s’’ death on June 8, 1845. Viewed 
statistically, the volume includes 476 items. Of these, 99 were not avail 
able when the earlier volumes were published. These additional items 
covering the period from 1790 to 1838, have been selected from many 
which have come to light and are included in an appendix to the present 
volume. 

That Jackson maintained a keen interest in national polities as wel 
in Tennessee polities after his retirement from the presidency is clear]; 
revealed in the letters which are included for the years 1839-45. That 
he kept in close touch with the men who had been most intimately ass: 
ciated with him while he occupied the executive mansion is shown by th 
frequent appearance of letters to and from them. Among the names whic! 
appear most prominently are those of Thomas H. Benton, Andrew J. 
Donelson, Amos Kendall, William B. Lewis, Roger B. Taney, and Martir 
Van Buren. But even more prominent than any of these appears the 
name of Francis P. Blair who had served Jackson most faithfully 
editor of the ‘‘official organ,’’ the Washington Globe. 

The appearance of the seventh volume, containing a general index of 
the six volumes of correspondence, contributes greatly to the utility of 
the material. The publishers were fortunate in securing the services 
Mr. David M. Matteson, who has performed a difficult task in a very 
satisfactory manner. Not content with indexing the correspondence as 
published, he has consulted many original documents in attempts 
supply missing names. It was not possible, however, to supply Christiar 
names or initials in all cases. 

A feature of this index volume is a list of errata detected in the corre 
spondence as published. The errors are listed with corrections and ar 
identified by volume, page, and line. Anyone doing intensive work in thie 
correspondence should take note of this list of errata. 

The chief criticism which this reviewer would make of the index was 
the failure to list under the names of Washington newspapers the numer 
ous Jackson letters listed in the correspondence as having been published 
in such newspapers. There were over two hundred such letters. Names of 
a few minor individuals appearing in the correspondence have bee! 
omitted from the index, apparently as the result of a deliberate policy 

Historians who are interested in Jackson and the Jacksonian period o! 
American history owe a debt of gratitude to the late Dr. J. S. Bassett, to 
Dr. J. Franklin Jameson who ably carried on the editorial work after the 
former’s untimely death, and to Mr. Matteson for the preparation of the 
excellent index volume. Likewise they are obligated to the Carnegie I 
stitution of Washington for publishing the material. It has been a tr 
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mendous task to reproduce 2844 letters and other items, to supply edi- 
torial notes, and, in addition, to list 611 letters printed elsewhere 


University of Southern California ErtkK McKINLEY ERIKSSON 


Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States: Inter-American Affairs, 
1831-1860. Edited by William R. Manning. Vol. VI, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, France. (Washington: Carnegie Endowment For 
International Peace, 1935. xxxiv + 735 pp. $5.00. 

Frequent reviews of volumes of this series in this publication obviate 

the necessity of extended comment on the present volume. The division 

into six parts follows the arrangement in the earlier volumes. There are 
ommunications to and from the Dominican Republic, communications 
to and from Eeuador, and communications to and from France. 

Beginning in 1845 and extending to the end of the period to which 
the publication is devoted, the communications on the Dominican Re- 
public deal with such matters as recognition, Haitian interference in 
Dominican affairs, and rivalry of the United States, Great Britain, 
Franee and Spain in attempts to secure a dominant influence over the 
Dominican government and particularly over a naval base on the great 
Samana Bay. 

The correspondence on Ecuador, beginning as early as 1832, though not 
assuming much importance until about a decade later, is primarily con- 
cerned with the attempts of former President Flores to regain possession 
of Eeuador by force and with the free navigation of the Ecuadorean 
branches of the Amazon River. 

Parts five and six, devoted to communications between the United 
States and France, introduce a new feature into the series. Hitherto the 


European nations have been on the periphery of the correspondence ; 


now one of them is brought to the center of the stage. The topics included 


in this Franeo-American correspondence are numerous and varied, relat- 
ing to Texas, Mexico, Central America, an isthmian eanal, the Caribbean, 
and the Plata. 

The format and editorial work of this volume continue high standards: 
and the ample index is above reproach. 


Ohio State University LAWRENCE F. Hin 


Pennsylvania Politics, 1860-1863. By Stanton Ling Davis. (Cleveland, 
Ohio: Western Reserve University, 1935. ix + 334 pp. Bibliog- 
raphy. $3.00.) 

This scholarly monograph of Professor Davis deals with the transition 
period when Pennsylvania was being transformed from a Democratic 
into a Republican state. The causes which brought about this result are 
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described by the author with such skill as to make his study at one 
authoritative and satisfying. 


The major points of the subject are developed clearly, dispelling s 


of the fog with which the patriotic historians have enveloped it. Th 
it is demonstrated that it was the tariff rather than the slavery iss 
which caused Pennsylvania to go Republican in 1860. The radicalism 
the Republican leaders in Pennsylvania is seen in their refusal to rep: 
the laws interfering with the comity of the southern states; in the instru 
tions given to the Pennsylvania delegation to the Peace Conference at 
Washington to make no concessions to the South; and particularly 
opposing the Crittenden Compromise. 

In the election of 1862 the Democrats carried Pennsylvania. This result 
was due to hostility to the state draft, the unpopularity of the Emancipa 
tion Proclamation, the military reverses of the Union, and the suspension 
of the writ of habeas corpus by Lincoln. The state would probably have 
gone Democratic again in the election of 1863 but for the Battle 
Gettysburg. The insistence by the Democrats in this election that th: 
war should be conducted for the preservation of the Union without re- 
gard to the slavery issue was shared by many conservative Republicans 
Hence this was the prevailing view in Pennsylvania, which was less 
radical than New England. As it was, the election of 1863 was close 
Curtin’s majority was less than half of what it had been in 1860, and 
the Republicans had a majority of only one in each house of the 
legislature. 

The struggle between Cameron and Curtin for the political mastery of 
the state is well described. Curtin was the more conservative of the tw 
and rendered the greater service, but Cameron, always an opportunist 
in polities, sought to capitalize the abolitionist sentiment in the state to 
further his own advancement. John W. Forney’s part in ‘‘easing the 
Douglas Democrats by slow degrees into the Republican fold’’ is mad 
clear. 

This monograph was published by a special liquid process hectograph 
system in line with the recommendation of the Joint Commission on 
Materials of Research of the Learned Societies and the Social Science 
Research Council. The format is satisfactory for a work of this char- 
acter not only because it makes a legible text but also because by it fifty 
copies of a 350-page book may be produced at a cost of about $48 abov: 
the expense of the original and a carbon. 

It is to be hoped that Professor Davis will bring out another volum 
carrying the story of Pennsylvania politics down to 1865. 


Pennsylvama State College WayYLAND F. DuNAWAY 
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T he Lincoln Lege nd: A Study im Changing Conece ptions. By Roy P. 
Basler. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935. 
Bibliography and illustrations. $3.50. 

‘“Why, Lamon,’’ wrote William H. Herndon in 1885, ‘‘if you and | 
had not told the exact truth about Lincoln, he would have been a myth 
n a hundred years after 1865.’’ Both the writer of the letter and the 
ne to whom it was addressed told (or endeavored to) 


xiv + 336 pp. 


exact truth”’ 

in vain. For their efforts they were heartily damned by the great 
American public, which has ever since been fiercely engaged upon the 
task of making a myth of Abraham Lincoln. 

Himself a great admirer of President Lincoln, the reviewer has for 
some time felt that the world could readily get along with a much smaller 
stream of Lincoln literature than the one which pours daily from the 
presses. That Lincoln has captured the world’s imagination to greater 
legree than any other historic character seems clear. He belonged to his 
own country and time, and to the age of the telegraph, the railroad, and 
the daily press. All the more chastening for devotees of the cult of 
historismus, therefore, is the knowledge that within less than a generation 
after his death the real Lincoln had taken on a legendary character, and 
that despite all the study of all the historians this continues to wax as 
the years pass, 

The Lincoln Legend is one item of Lincolniana which students of 
Lincoln’s eareer could ill afford to do without. It is, first of all, a 
thorough-going study of writings about Lincoln. In addition, it presents 
a detailed description of the varying phases in the development of the 
Lincoln legend. To anyone who may be approaching the study of Lin- 
coln’s eareer for the first time, it offers a well-nigh indispensable guide 
book; those who may be already well advanced in the study will find it 
a useful work of reference. 

Two random observations may conclude this notice of the book: al- 
though, as the author shows, President Lincoln was never an abolitionist, 
and although he issued the Emancipation Proclamation purely as a war 
measure, his world fame rests increasingly upon his act in freeing the 
slaves. The second is that literary writers, seeking to interpret Lincoln, 
anticipated by two decades the frontier interpretation of American his- 
tory which the historians, in the person of Professor F. J. Turner, first 
announced in 1893. 


Burton Historical Commission, M. M. ¢ 
Detroit Public Iabrary 
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Lucius YQ. C. Lamar: Secession and Reunion. By Wirt Armistead Cate. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1935. xvi 

594 pp. Bibliography and illustrations. $5.00.) 
Reversing the process of development in the lives of many southerners, 
Lucius Q. C. Lamar progressed from a sectionalist to a nationalist. In- 
deed, this fact may well be considered the chief significance of his career: 


and Mr. Cate has chosen to begin his biography with the spectacular 
proof, Lamar’s eulogy on Charles Sumner. This speech elevated Lamar 
into national prominence and placed him on a point of vantage where 
he was able to make his contribution to a better understanding between 
North and South. 

Lamar was born in Georgia in 1825 where he grew up and received 
his education; he married a daughter of the remarkable Judge A. B. 
Longstreet, whom he followed to Mississippi; and although he returned 
to Georgia for a short time in the fifties, he became definitely identified 
with Mississippi and found his last resting place there. Lamar studied 
law and either practiced it or was identified with it in some fashion 
throughout his life. He was passionately loyal to the South, and as a 
representative in Congress he withdrew in 1860 to return to Mississippi 
to direct that state’s secession activities and to write the ordinance which 
withdrew the state from the Union. With the coming of war, he recruited 
a regiment and with it he saw active service in Virginia. Soon stricken 
with paralysis he resigned from the army and accepted the appointment 
of special commissioner to Russia. Before the end of the war he returned 
and made himself useful in defending President Davis’ course against 
the attacks of disgruntled factions in the Confederacy. Accepting the 
results of the war, Lamar settled down again in Mississippi and while 
the fires of reconstruction were burning fiercely, taught law in the state 
university. Forced out by the Radical régime he entered into the fight 
to rid the state of its tormentors, and in 1872 he secured a seat in the 
lower house of Congress. A few years later he was elevated to the Senate, 
and with the accession of Cleveland to the presidency in 1885 he was 
appointed secretary of the interior. Two years later he was appointed t 
the United States Supreme Court and after a bitter fight waged by t! 
‘‘bloody shirt’’ Republicans he was confirmed. He died in 1893. Such are 
the main facts in the life of Lamar. 

Mr. Cate has emphasized Lamar’s career after the Civil War, giving 
almost four times as much space to this period as to the antebellum and 
war times. As Lamar’s enduring work came in the New South, there is 
no need to quarrel with these proportions. Thus is space found to d 
seribe properly Lamar’s sound money views, his part in settling the dis 
puted election of 1876, his efficient services as secretary of the inter 
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and his constructive work on the Supreme Court bench — and to set forth 
effectively Lamar’s sharp wit and repartee, before which even Blaine 
nd Conkling could be made to eringe. 

In Lamar, Mr. Cate has found a hero entirely to his liking. This 
biography is laudatory throughout, a fact which might tend to throw 
Lamar a little out of balance with his times — but, probably, Lamar was 
more universally admired than any other southerner of his generation. 
Mr. Cate has leaned heavily on Edward Mayes’s life of Lamar almost to 
the exclusion of any Lamar correspondence that may be in existence. 
And although he has used many newspapers, he has not listed them in 
his bibliography. Though this book might have been made shorter with- 

it doing violence to Lamar, Mr. Cate has produced a well-written and 
authoritative life of a great American. 


University of Georgia E. M. Cou.Ter 


Ezra Cornell: A Character Study. By Albert W. Smith. (Ithaca: Wil- 
liam A. Chureh Company, 1934. xii + 238 pp. Bibliography and 
illustrations. $2.75.) 

Ezra Cornell, founder of Cornell University, organizer of the Western 
Union, and minor politician, was one of the industrial lords who grew to 
power in the lush days of American business after the Civil War. The 
techniques of his economic operations and the quality of his thought pro- 
cesses Should be of great value to the historian who would assess his age. 
Unfortunately, this uncritical ‘‘character study’’ makes no contribution 
to such an assay. The author had access to family papers, to Cornell’s 
diary, and to the resources of the Cornell University library, but he has 
contented himself with a compilation of laudatory anecdotes, topically 
arranged, which obscure rather than clarify the subject’s character. 
Much space is devoted to the establishment of Cornell University, which 
the author entered a few months before the founder’s death in 1874, 
and of which he is now an emeritus dean. According to advertising leaf- 
lets there is a ‘‘companion’”’ volume of poems by the same author. Ob- 
viously designed for local circulation, the book should find a more en- 
thusiastie reception among the more sentimental alumni than it can 
among historians. 
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Mark Hopkins: A Biography. By J. H. Denison. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1935. xii + 327 pp. Illustrations. $3.00. 
Without making use of any very important body of new materials 
some interesting family letters and reminiscences are included in the 
book, to be sure) Mr. Denison has written a pleasant and appreciative 
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life of the great president of Williams College. For in spite of the { 
that Mark Hopkins was not an innovator, either in educational th 
and practice or in his writings and teachings, he was, as Mr. Denis 
holds with good reason, a great educator and leader. This is the m 
remarkable since it is doubtful whether his inspiring personality, | 
fine spirit, his suecess in upholding the more liberal conception of col] 


education, and his famous classroom manner, would in themselves explai: 
the spell that he cast over those who came, directly and indirectly, under 
his influence. 

Mr. Denison rightly finds the explanation of Mark Hopkins’ influe: 
in his relation to the profound intellectual changes that characterized ¢} 
United States during his lifetime —the first nine decades, practically, 
of the last century. In the New England of Mark Hopkins’ youth a: 
young manhood, the religious atmosphere was still—in spite of th 
influence of eighteenth century deism and the rise of Unitarianism 
one which was in the main based on fear. One did one’s Christian duty 
largely because one was afraid to do anything else. Many influences were 
undermining this fear, this absolutistie, dogmatic, and Calvinistic 
titude toward God and the universe. Hopkins, sensitive to these ney 
influences, acted as a mediator between the old and the new. He taught 
a religious and ethical system in which love, character, and growth pr 
dominated ; in which Christian truths were shown to be in harmony with 
the new science, with humanitarianism, and with social progress. Yi 
Hopkins had been too deeply imbued with the religious enthusiasm 
the revivalistic variety to sacrifice the fervor, the emotional intensit; 
of the older faith. He showed his students how they might accept science 
and the newer currents of thought without abandoning the essentially 
religious, emotional part of their Christian heritage. 

In this function Mark Hopkins was not, of course, alone. Students of 
intellectual history have pointed out that others, notably Horace Bush 
nell, performed a similar service. But the relation of Mark Hopkins t 
the intellectual readjustments occasioned by the increasing secularization 
of life, the spread of scientific knowledge, and the decline of the old 
sanctions, is rightly emphasized, since it has not been adequately em 
phasized before. 

Although Mr. Denison does not formally or explicitly try to explain 
how it was that Mark Hopkins came to be the mediator between the old 
and the new, one finds in his readable pages adequate explanation. ‘The 
family influence had much to do with it: neither parent shared the ex 
tremely rigid, orthodox religious views which prevailed in so many homes 
The influence of his brothers, Harry, the artist, and Albert, the professor 
of the sciences at Williams, is admirably portrayed. In addition, Mark 
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Hopkins’ mind must have been stimulated and in part liberated by many 
the experiences he had before beginning his life work. He tasted life 

n the frontier and on a southern plantation; he studied medicine and 
wr three years struggled in New York City in an effort to build up a 
practice. He read and reflected on the sermons of Channing. These ex- 

riences probably helped shape his temperament which, in spite of its 
rilliance and fervor, was blessed with a kind of pragmatic and mellow 

ierance. 

Mr. Denison has said very little of the social views of Mark Hopkins, 
except to point out that he made many important contributions in the 
organization and direction of missionary activities. It would have been 
nteresting to have worked out from his writings and from students’ 
notes on his teaching his attitude, implicit or explicit, toward the prac- 
ices and ethics of rising business enterprise. Nor has Mr. Denison men- 
tioned Mark Hopkins’ concern with the idea of compensated emancipa- 
tion of the slaves — a cause in which Elihu Burritt enlisted him. But in 
spite of these omissions, Mr. Denison has sueceeded in making a town, 
a college, a family, and, above all, a life, vivid, meaningful, and alto- 
gether engaging. 


Smith College MERLE CURT! 


Vark Twain: The Man and His Work. By Edward Wagenknecht. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1935. 
and frontispiece. $3.00.) 


xii + 301 pp. Bibliography 


Vark Twain’s Notebook. Prepared for publication with Comments by 
Albert Bigelow Paine. (New York and London: Harper and Broth- 
ers Publishers, 1935. x + 413 pp. Illustrations. $4.00.) 

Inevitably the centenary of Mark Twain’s birth produced a new crop 

f books about him. Inevitably people who knew him only slightly brought 

out tenuous reminiscences and badly edited collections of imperfectly 

authenticated aneedotes. But the two books named above are genuinely 
important contributions to the understanding of the man and his work. 
This reviewer approached the Wagenknecht study with some mis- 
givings. Reealling certain aspects of the author’s earlier study of Dickens, 
especially its Middle-Western solemnities on the subject of ‘‘aleohol,’’ 
the reviewer wondered what Professor Wagenknecht might say when 
confronted by the tempestuous, unconventional, and profane figure of 

Mark Twain. It is a pleasure to report that he has, in general, made a 

sound and judicious book. 

[t has its weak spots. The section on Mark Twain’s attitude toward 
nudity is slightly silly, as well as grotesquely out of place in a final 
chapter which purports to be a summary of Mark Twain’s philosophy. 
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To say that Mark Twain’s religious difficulties might have been so! 


by speculations like Wells’s God the Invisible King or by ‘‘such ideas 
as... have recently been set forth by Professor Brightman of Boston 
reference to the New Deal is inept. Oceasionally Professor Wagenknecht 
is unduly harsh in his judgments, notably in the case of the Rev. Joseph 
Twichell, who, whatever his limitations, bankrupted himself in charities, 
But these are minor points. The book is a thorough and unbiased study 
of a complex personality, and it will, one hopes, at last dispel the Frey 
dian notions which obsessed the critics for a dozen years after Van Wyck 
Brooks published The Ordeal of Mark Twain. Teachers who have been 
puzzled to answer students’ requests for a complete and trustworthy 
study of Mark Twain need be puzzled no longer. Though Professor 
Wagenknecht seems unaware that the serialized chapters of the Aut 
biography contain much material not included in the two volumes 
1924, he has made use of all the other printed sources, and has supple 


University’’ is naive. The effort at topicality in the closing paragraph’ 


mented them from an important series of unpublished letters to the 
Fairbanks family of Cleveland, which is now in the Huntington Library 

The Notebooks, which were not available to Professor Wagenknecht, 
bear out his conclusions. They provide what has always been lacking 
a cross-section of Mark Twain’s intimate thoughts, without expurgation 
or editorial tinkering. And what they reveal is not the divided persona! 
ity of Mr. Brooks’s imaginings, but an integral nature that can scarcely; 
be better summed up than by quoting two of Professor Wagenknecht 
phrases: ‘‘It was the man’s tenderness that impelled him toward de 
spair. ... It was because he was good, not because he was bad, that he 
took that unhappy turning.’’ The pages in which he wrote out his grief 
over his daughter Susy’s death are among the most moving he ever 
penned — even more poignant than ‘‘The Death of Jean,’’ for in Jean’s 
ease sorrow was mingled with a sense of relief that the child was set 
free from her affliction. 

‘“‘Tf Mark Twain was a suppressed genius,’’ says Professor Wagen 


knecht again, ‘‘he died without ever finding it out.’’ That judgment, to: 


is borne out by the Notebooks. The conclusion one reaches after reading 


works, is that Mark Twain is one of the rare instances of a man greater 
than any of his writings. He has impressed himself on the world as a 
personality even more than as an author. Herein he resembles Samuel! 
Johnson — whom Mark himself once described as a ‘‘complacent old 
gasometer.’’ In American literature only Emerson and Whitman shar 
this distinetion, and Whitman in his daily dealings cannot bear t! 

close serutiny that Mark Twain can. Howells’ characterization of 
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;‘‘the Lincoln of our literature’’ was not hyperbole, but simple truth. 
Both publishers have done beautiful typographical work —the Yale 
Press throughout ; Harper’s except in the index, which displays astonish- 
ing ignorance and incompetence in some of its listings, as well as a 


quaint collection of misprints. 


DELANCEY FERGUSON 


Wy Life on the Frontier, 1864-1882: Incidents and Characters of the 
Period when Kansas, Colorado, and New Merico were Passing 
through the Last of their Wild and Romantic Years. By Miguel 
Antonio Otero. (New York: Press of the Pioneers, 1935. x + 
293 pp. Illustrations. ) 


Biographies have a recognized value in the historical study of any 
given period; and the same is true of autobiographies — but the his- 
torical value is distinetly different. In the book under review the author, 
who was born in 1859, pictures the frontier as he saw it from age five 
to age twenty-three — as the events of his youth are recalled now when 


he is in his seventies. The unity of the book lies partly in the annalistie 
use of his reminiscences, but chiefly in the personal life and interests of 
young Otero himself. Probably the general reader who turns the pages 
will feel that many of the anecdotes are jejune; that of the hundreds of 
men and women who drift into the story and out again more or less 
casually, many are given space only because of their contact with the 
author. And yet young Otero was such a likeable chap that the book 
impresses one as amusingly egoistic without being offensively so. 

In some eases the author’s portrayal of individuals and events is at 
variance with that hitherto accepted. And this raises the question: to 
what extent did Governor Otero refresh and supplement his memory 
from documents in his possession and from other sources? He does not 
enlighten the reader in any preface, list of sources, or footnotes, but he 
does give some indications in the text. Certainly for the last half of his 
book (p. 131 et seqg., passim) he drew heavily from the files of the Las 
Vegas Optic and oceasionally from other papers (p. 165). Of the first 
half, some parts seem to be based on family tradition and documents. 

An interesting example is the early publie life of his father, 1852 to 
1861. How could Miguelito ‘‘reeall’’ (p. 4) events of those years? And 
how reliable is information which he acquired in later years? His mother 
was a southern gentlewoman of distinguished family, reared in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and so it is not strange that his father, ‘‘always a 
strong Democrat,’’ supported Douglas, ‘‘was a strong advocate of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill,’’ and was in sympathy with the South. But here 
one is told (p. 283) that ‘‘he never favored secession’’; and yet he 
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allowed to appear in the Santa Fe Gazette of December 8, 1860, ‘‘a lett 
advocating secession from the United States and union with the pr 
posed ‘Bear Flag Republie’’’ (New Mexico Historical Review, VIII 
SS). And Bancroft (Arizona & New Mezico, 684, note) cites address 
of Delegate Otero, published in Feb. 1861, which ineited the New 
Mexicans to rebellion.’’ Perhaps there was more reason than appears | 
his declining a renomination in the fall of 1860 for delegate to Congress 
(p. 1). Yet one is further told that he ‘‘refused the appointment as 
minister to Spain which President Lincoln tendered him at the close of 
the 36th Congress’’ (March 1861?), but accepted that of secretary (and 
acting governor) of the territory. Although this was not confirmed by 
the Senate, yet the impression is given that he actually ‘‘served from 
April until September, 1861,’’ (pp. 2, 283). Again (p. 5) the findings 
of a ‘‘Santa Fe military court’’ are mentioned without any explanation, 
and ‘‘a personal letter from General Canby which completely exonerated 
him.’’ It is sincerely to be hoped that Governor Otero will make his 
papers accessible for historical study so as to clarify this and other parts 
of the record. His statement that in 1852 ‘‘the Otero, Chaves, and 
Armijo families were all for the American Party and against the Mexican 
Party’’ (p. 282) is open to question for that year, and also for the Civil 
War period. 

In his first book Governor Otero has made a unique and valuable con- 
tribution to southwestern literature. It is not a social study of the 
frontier but rather a picture of life as seen by a ‘‘commission-house 
boy,’’ favored son of a man prominent in business, railroading, banking. 
As the frontier moved rapidly westward from Missouri to New Mexico, 
dominant features of its social life were dance-halls, saloons, hunting and 
fishing, racing, and gambling— and on about half the pages one or 
more cases of violent death are related. Schooling was rather success- 
fully evaded, and one result is various grammatical slips which the pub- 
lishers might well have corrected. 

The sueceeding volume, in which the author promises to ‘‘let the chips 
fall where they may,’’ will be awaited with interest — and perhaps by 
some with bated breath. 


Umversity of New Mexico LANSING B. BLoom 


Sea Dogs of the Sixties: Farragut and Seven Contemporaries. By Jim 
Dan Hill. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1939 

xii + 265 pp. Bibliography, illustrations, and maps. $3.00.) 
Sea Dogs of the Sixties is a very useful book. For the first time have 
the careers of all but one of the selected sea dogs been presented com- 


pactly, interestingly, and authoritatively and made accessible to the 
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veneral reader. Farragut’s life, which has been written by many biog- 
raphers, seems least satisfactorily treated by Hill, probably because of 
he limits of the sixty pages allotted to him. Would not the author have 

e well to have chosen instead of Farragut three other minor figures 
rom such men as J. L. Worden, Henry Walke, A. H. Foote, William B. 
Cushing, Josiah Tattnall, Catesby Jones, and J. N. Maffitt? The chapter 

idings suggest the varied contents of the book. The northerners are 


iid Glasgow Farragut, maritime gate crasher; Charles Wilkes, tur- 


bulent scholar of the old navy; John Rodgers II, commander of ‘‘ Iron 
ids’; and John Ancrum Winslow, quarter-deck Puritan. The south- 
ers are James Dunwody Bullock, sea lawyer; John Wilkinson, phan- 
tom of the ‘‘ Bloeckade’’; Charles William Read, Confederate Von Liick- 
ner; and James Iredell Wadell, seagoing Rip Van Winkle. Thus are 
“4 many different phases of the war; namely, the naval blockade 

nd blockade running, neutrality problems, commerce destruction on the 


high seas, and naval engagements in which both wooden vessels and iron- 
‘lads participated. 

In writing of a period so full of controversial topics, Hill maintains 
n general a singularly detached and unprejudiced point of view. South- 
erners will, however, question his inclination to defend Wilkes’s action 
n the ‘‘Trent’’ Affair (pp. 99 and 104). The best authorities agree in 
‘condemning Wilkes on the score that he had the right to stop the 
‘Trent’? and search her, though only on the ground of resistance to 
search could he have taken the ship into port as a prize; but neither the 
‘ommissioners nor their dispatches, which were of a non-military char- 
ter, could be regarded as contraband of war. Southern readers will not 
be pleased with the author’s contention that Buchanan’s use of the iron- 
clad ‘‘Tennessee’’ in the second stage of the Battle of Mobile Bay was 
‘foolishness’’ (p. 57). Aceording to Buchanan’s own explanation, his 
intention was to do all the damage possible with his ship, making full 
use of the small amount of coal he had on board, and then to retire under 
the guns of Fort Morgan where he might assist in the defense of that 
place. At the commencement of his attack his ship had sustained prac- 
tically no injuries from the earlier fighting, and of course he did not 
foresee that his steering chains would be so injured as to render his 
vessel unmanageable. Southerners will not agree that Foote covered 
himself with glory (p. 202) in the operations against Fort Donelson 
misspelled in the book as Donaldson), since the naval attack was a com- 
plete failure and the fort was reduced to surrender by the army under 
command of Grant. Some readers will feel also that D. D. Porter is 
dealt with too harshly in the sketch on Farragut. Others will wonder 
why no mention is made of Matthew Fontaine Maury in the chapter on 
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Bullock, with whom Maury was intimately associated in his work in 
England and France. 

The book is provided with an adequate, well arranged bibliography 
and taken as a whole these Plutarchian sketches of northern and so 
ern sea dogs are a valuable addition to American naval history. 


United States Naval Academy CHARLES LEE Lewis 


Guide to the Personal Papers in the Manuscript Collections of the Mi) 
nesota Historical Society. Compiled by Grace Lee Nute and Gertrud 
W. Ackermann. (Saint Paul: The Minnesota Historical Soci 
1935. xu + 146 pp. $1.25.) 
In more than one sense is this notable guide a pioneering effort against 
the increasingly involved problem of arranging and selecting histor 
materials. Offered as an ‘‘initial contribution’’ toward the ‘‘ideal’’ 


complete indexing of manuseript and similar sources by collecting gr 


throughout the country, the Minnesota contribution sets a satisfactory 


standard of neatness and skilfull compactness in the presentation of 
information. It lends added emphasis to the fact that such tools of se 
tion are fully as important to historical scholarship as are those of 
more advertised techniques of redupliation. Both types are, of course, 
complementary, and together afford unlimited opportunities for 
intensive utilization of local collections such as the one here represented 
That ‘‘loeal history,’’ again, offers new opportunities of social and e 
nomic analysis is coming to be generally recognized, and the relat! 
of the Guide to this development is obvious. 

The outstanding features of the Guide are its clarity and simplicit 
Not all of the Minnesota Historical Society’s manuscript collectior 
included, as the volume is intended to be first in a series that will ultimat 
ly list private and institutional holdings throughout the state. Within 146 
pages are found an alphabetically arranged description by name of per 
sonal papers, another of single items (diaries, autographs, letters, et: 
and an analytical index. In all there are 455 numbered entries 1 
eluding records of almost every kind, and with descriptions as 
quate as could be desired. While there is no restriction of period or field 
the worker in western history, particularly in its economic aspects, 
probably derive the most benefit. The collection appears to possess inte! 
esting potentialities, for example, for historians of regional business an 
river transportation. The list of names seems remarkably representative 
of classes and even sections, comprising such individuals of larger sig 
nificance as Henry A. Castle, William F. Davidson, Ignatius Donne! 
William W. Folwell, James K. Hosmer, William H. Houlton, Will 
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Le Due, Knute Nelson, Henry A. Sibley, Lawrence Taliaferro, Henrv 
Whipple, and Newton H. Winchell. 

It is certainly to be hoped that similar ambitious undertakings will be 
tered upon soon by other societies. 


SEARS F. RiePMA 


The Saga of Old Tuolumne. By Edna Bryan Buckbee. (New York: 
Press of the Pioneers, 1935. xiv + 526 pp. Bibliography and illus- 
trations. $4.00.) 

Mrs. Buckbee lives in the heart of the area described in her book. She 
knows personally many people associated with the history of Old 
Tuolumne. With these old settlers and their descendants she has had 
many conversations about incidents of forty-nine and the early fifties. 
She has collected some manuscript materials and she has read the see- 
ondary works which deal with the subject. About eighty individual 
persons and a dozen libraries are listed in her note of ‘‘ Acknowledge- 
ment.’’ The *‘ Pioneers of Tuolumne County,’’ extending through twenty 
pages at the end of the volume, contains about two thousand names. In 
short, there is ample evidence of enjoyable labor in the book, and it 
contains material for an interesting contribution to the early history of 
Tuolumne County. 

And some parts are well written. Occasionally one finds the spirit of 
Old Sonora, of Old Columbia, of the ‘‘Tigre’’ and of the mining life of 
the yesterdays entering into her narrative. The reader is told of numerous 
towns that were built, some of them only to be abandoned, and of de- 
structive fires which swept through others. He learns of the organization 
of express companies and of bands of highwaymen in action. Houses of 
prostitution and faro banks (forty-three of the latter in Old Columbia 
alone in 1852-53, with a total capital of about $2,000,000), theatres and 
committees of vigilance all play their respective parts in the narrative 
of that turbulent period. The international character of the population 
is not neglected. One is told of the citizens from various nations of the 
world who jostled one another in the towns, in the mining camps and 
along the trails, or who lay side by side in the numerous cemeteries. 
Something of the character of the period is revealed in the statement 
that none of the men and women whose names appear on the marble 
gravestones in the cemetery of Old Columbia was over thirty years of 
age. Killings were frequent. Sometimes a half-dozen are recorded on a 
single page. 

But too frequently the pages are heavy with such items as ‘‘Mrs. 
Lassa, on May 25, 1867, was killed by a cow that she was milking on her 
ranch on Deer Flat’’; and with long lists of names. Names of men who 
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organized lodges, of witnesses in murder trials, of Hispanic-Amer 
found in mining camps, of foreigners buried in cemeteries, of pioneer 
associations and of fire departments, and names of roads built and say 
mills operating, until the reader wonders whether the volume was 
tended for a directory or a book of faets instead of a ‘‘story of a wil 
tempestuous era’’ such as the publishers proclaim it. The narrativ: 
cluttered with footnotes and appendices. And equally annoying — t} 

is no index. 


Mills College CARDINAL Goopwin 


Riding the Mustang Trail. By Forrester Blake. (New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, 1935. 261 pp. Illustrations. $2.50.) 

This is the narrative of a four-hundred-mile drive from the Mesealer 
country of New Mexico (a region once infested by Billy the Kid, « 
leagues and opposition; and latterly by wild mustangs, whose foraging 
seriously curtailed the grazing ranges of cattle and sheep) to Felt, Okla 
homa, a railway point near the Cimarron. The author, twenty years old 
at the time of the drive (1932), was one of a group of five who ‘‘had 
heard there was money in horses that summer.’’ This book wastes 
romanticism on the snorting monarchs of the plateaus (‘‘ All were shaggy 
little horses... . I had never looked at horses more afraid of men’’). I: 
does, however, waste words with an abundance that becomes perversely 
significant. 

For this narrative, most of it written day by day in the field and some 
of it retouched by an unhappy regard for fine writing, this account 
ginning with a valiant anticipation of pioneer adventure, ultimately 
reminds one of the coureur du bois interminably munching his pem 
mican — ‘‘pour passer le temps.’’ The group was not altogether con 
genial, had less of the pathfinders’ optimism than it had of 1932 de 
featism, possessed scant mental and no musical resources toward amicab|) 
bridging the inevitable delays on the road; and the author inflates casual 
incident, distends palely humorous anecdote, as a somewhat desperat 
recourse toward denying the more than economic poverty of this trail 
drive and its outfit. The country traversed, however it varies, is usually 
drab; the farmers in occasional patches along the way are grimly poor; 
the mustang’s trail-manners are exasperating beyond human patience; 
rain dilutes the drivers’ marrow, and heat fries their bones. An early 
illustration in the volume labeled ‘‘chuck wagon showing bed roll and 
chuck box’’—a photograph of a battered mistake, 1927, of General 
Motors, establishes the sense of anticlimax. It is hardly a surprise that 
a portion of this drive follows a paved highway. 

Noteworthy are four anecdotes related by the one traditionally 
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hentie westerner in the group; one, concerning the pool players’ duel 
with pistols and the bank shots on the rubber rock, is as handsome a tall 
story as may be found in print. 


University of Pittsburgh E. Dovauas BRANCH 


Romance and History of Califorma Ranchos. By Myrtle Garrison. (San 
Francisco: Harr Wagner Publishing Company, 1935. xiv + 206 pp. 
Bibliography and illustrations. $2.50.) 

Miss Garrison, a native Californian and descendant of an argonaut 
family, has been a newspaperwoman for many years. For the past few 
years She has engaged in collecting materials upon California history 

| this is the first product in book form to come from her pen. She 
has written this small volume to create interest in the history of Cali- 
fornia preceding the Gold Rush period and ‘‘to write it simply and 

early so that young people would read it.’’ She has kept this book 
ght’’ and free from recounting ‘‘tiresome’’ and dry law-suits and at 
the same time to depict the life of the early rancheros. 

Unfortunately Miss Garrison has not succeeded fully in her attempt 
to write the Romance and History of California Ranchos. When the 
reviewer first took the book in hand to read he expected to read a 
‘romantic history’’ of the colorful, picturesque but relatively unknown 
ife and times of the ranchos, of their grantees, and history of the grants. 
But the reader will be disappointed in that this book accomplishes neither 
object. It is rather dull reading. There is very little order in the book, 
locations of the grants are vague, and there is no map. It is by no means 
a complete history of all (it was not intended to include all) the ranchos 
nor indeed is the history of many given even in full outline. It is not a 
scholarly work nor a real contribution to the history of California. 
Broad, general statements are categorically stated without reference or 
authority and some of which are doubtful. No references are given and 
the bibliography is pitiful. There is very little ‘‘romance blended with 
authentic history.’’ 

But the book has some value. It certainly lists more ranchos and gives 
a bare outline of the history of many more than are to be found in any 
other single book, although the details given can be gleaned from the 
various well-known sources. As a reference book for junior high and high 
school students it is to be highly recommended. It contains some very 
good and several clever illustrations drawn by William Johnson 
Goodacre. 

The book itself is divided into fifteen chapters dealing with the grants 
from the Spanish Kings, grants to the Governors, cities built on Ranchos. 
Longer accounts are given of the Mariano Guadalupe Vallejo, Peralta, 
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and Avila families. There are several chapters with alluring titles 
as ‘* Ranchos of Romance,’’ ‘‘ Ranchos on the Islands,’’ ‘‘Ranehos of +} 
Indians,’’ ‘‘Grants to Amerieans,’’ ‘‘Grants from Mexico,’’ and fina]! 


oe 


two chapters on ‘* Hides and Tallow’’ and ‘‘Caballeros and Vaqueros 
A list of California governors under Spain and Mexico follows a s| 
and most inadequate bibliography. 
Miss Garrison in general follows the accepted ideas of many of 
old pioneer families and sympathizes with most of them, and rightly s 
that the original grantees in most cases were defrauded out of t! 
rights. This has, as she says, influenced her in her writing of the b 
There is still room for a good authoritative history of the California 


ranchos. 


San Diego State College A. P. Nasatir 


Mrs. Leland Stanford: An Intimate Account. By Bertha Berner. 
ford University: Stanford University Press, 1935. xiv + 231 pp 
Illustrations. $2.50.) 

When Leland Stanford Jr. died in 1884, Mrs. Stanford was 56 years 
old. The tragedy of his death gave her and Mr. Stanford the inspiration 
to found Stanford University, which opened in 1891. When Mr. Stanford 
died, in 1893, leaving the task of surviving the panie and of managing 
the property of the university to his widow, Mrs. Stanford was 65 years 
old. It required courage, strength, and efficient management to accon 
plish her tasks, and in spite of the saccharine quality of her private si 
retary’s biography, Mrs. Stanford somehow survives, a Lady Bountiful 
of the Victorian Era, who did not confine her philanthropies to individ 
uals, but included an entire state; a dominant personality who took 
serious interest in the details of the university’s management and felt 
she had a rather direct contact with God although she fortunately escaped 
any but an experimental interest in spiritualism. When any annoying in 

cident occurred, her secretary sometimes heard her remark, ‘‘God, did 

you hear that?’’ 

[t was inevitable, of course, that the hero-worshiping attitude would 
characterize this intimate account, yet it seems as if less emphasis might 
have been placed on food and furniture, and more on conversations and 
plans. In the detailed descriptions of the various houses owned by the 

Stanfords, of the ‘‘Car Stanford,’’ of the dahabeah on the Nile River, 

of the suites at the hotels where royalty also stayed during visits, of the 

food eaten and enjoyed at these various places — all this overwhelming 
material detail is in tremendous contrast to the dedication of the Stal 

ford Memorial Chapel after a long and arduous task of planning t! 

inscriptions and the mosaics. It is as if ‘‘erullers and sugar cookies 
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minate the account, when far more interesting details could have been 


‘luded. The descriptions of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, of the Interna- 
nal Art Exhibition at Munich, and of the Pope’s Jubilee are permeated 
the attentions offered Mrs. Stanford, rather than With any more 
lucid reaction to these interesting events. Miss 
alty, which is apparent, and her lack of appreciation for the more 
dynamic social changes of the turn of the century 


Berner’s interest in 


prevent any more 
timulating reflections on the Passing scene. Mrs Stanford was an 
‘tive person — but in the triteness of a tourist’s casual interest in the 


ople and of a great interest in the rulers of 


the day, many oppor- 
tunities were lost for more adequate observation of European conditions, 
The dominant element is, however, not lost nor even obscured. Mrs. 


Stanford, more than anything else, was concerned and seriously oec- 


ipied with the University and its problems. It was a marvelons idea 


adopt the children of California, and to endow a living memorial. 
Che Taj Mahal which she so admired could not compare in humanistie 
value, with her own university, nor could the procession of 


people she 


met abroad matter a tithe to her or to California, compared with the 
ng procession of graduates of Stanford University, 


University of Washington Espa DaHLrN 


California Through Four nturtes: A Handbook of Memorable Histor- 
ical Dates. By Phil Townsend Hanna. (New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1935. xviii + 212 pp. Illustrations. $1.50.) 

This little volume js divided into seven parts or chapters. Part one. 
the longest in the book. is devoted to the Spanish period. The Mexican 
regime is presented in two chapters, and the remainder of the work js 
devoted to California under the United States. It is modestly presented 
as a “* Handbook of Memorable Historical Dates”? covering the period 
trom May 9, 1540, when Alareén left Acaptleo for Mexico’s most north- 


ern province, to February 1, 1935, when the division gates were closed 


and storage of water started at Boulder Dam. But it is more than that. 
It is a concise account of significant incidents in California history. An 
excellently written introduction precedes each chapter and pertinent 
explanations accompany the selected dates. Sane and judicious biograph- 
lcal sketches are given of the men who were prominent in making Cali- 
fornia history — explorers, leaders of military expeditions, founders of 
missions and towns. and governors of the state. In it, too, will be found 
such things as the names of the original twenty-seven counties formed in 
1850, together with all those subsequently organized: the date on which 
the golden POppy was made the state flower: when the various national 
parks were set apart: the official opening of the Pacific cable; the first 
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transcontinental airplane flight; or the day on which California’s firs; 
newspaper appeared. In short, it is an invaluable little book for all thos 
interested in California history. 

There are very few errors. President Polk’s message asserting t] 
war existed “‘by the act of Mexico herself’’ (p. 80) was not delivered 
on May 13, but on May 11. John Brown’s ride (pp. 85-86) deserves 
place in a work of this kind, but the dates and distance can not be fix: 
with the finality the author has given them. Typographical slips such as 


i 


A 


occur on pages eighty and ninety-two will occasionally find their wa 
into the best of works. 


The volume contains an appreciative foreword by Professor Herbert 
E. Bolton, a good introduction by the author, and an excellent index. 


Mills College CARDINAL GOODWIN 


An American-Mexican Frontier: Nueces County, Texas. By Paul Schus 
ter Taylor. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press 
1934. xni-+ 337 pp. Illustrations. $3.50.) 


At the close of his brief ‘‘Introduction,’’ Dr. Taylor states that this 
study is part of a project which was initiated by the Social Science Re- 
search Council, and it has been published with funds granted by that 
body. And in a footnote (p. xi) the author speaks of it as part of a series 
of studies under the general title of ‘‘Mexican Labor in the Unite 
States.’’ For some ten years Dr. Taylor has been pursuing this line of 
research and most of the studies which he has produced have appeared 
as the ten parts which compose volumes 6, 7, and 12 of the University of 
California Publications in Economies. Five of the ten deal with migra 
tion and school statistics; the remaining five are studies of Mexican 
labor in the Imperial Valley, in the Valley of the South Platte, in Dimmit 
County of southern Texas, in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and in the Chi 
eago and Calumet regions. These were all published at Berkeley from 
1928 to 1933. 

The book under review is primarily an intensive economic study of 
Nueces County, Texas, based on field work during the cotton harvest 
season of 1929, supplemented by library research and a later brief visit 
to Corpus Christi in June, 1932. The economie importance of his study 
is indicated by the author when he states that ‘‘in 1929 . . . Nueces 
County led the counties of Texas in cotton production, and in 1930 it 
led the counties of the entire United States.’’ And of the thousands « 
cotton pickers who gather at Corpus Christi each midsummer, ‘‘the great 
majority are Mexicans’’ (p. xi). It is rather surprising to learn that in 
a total population of 51,779, Nueces County has only 2,640 negroes and 
most of them are stevedores in Corpus Christi (pp. 92, 96). 
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To many readers the chief interest in this study will be found in the 
mposite picture which it gives of this important sector of this coun- 
y’s international frontier as it is today, and in the historical back- 
‘round of present conditions there. Dr. Taylor uses nearly a fourth of 


his volume in tracing ‘‘the processes by which Mexicans and Americans 
entered the area of modern Nueces County, and disputed with the In- 
dians and with each other for dominion over it.’’ The remaining portions 
of his study ‘‘follow, with some inevitable overlapping, the main his- 
torical strands in the economic life of the county through their tremen 
us changes and shifts in relative importance’’ (p. 68 
The analysis of ‘‘ Population Groups’’ shows that of the whites some 
thing over half are Mexicans (p. 92), but the ‘‘American’’ whites 
jominate politically, as land owners, economically, and socially. ‘*The 
role of Mexicans has been almost entirely that of laborers. ... The farm- 
ers are almost entirely white Americans. A small proportion of the cot 
pickers are whites, but practically none of the year-round laborers. 
A minority of the cotton pickers are Negroes, but very few of the year 
round laborers are colored. The great majority of the year-round laborers 
are Mexieans. Very few Mexicans and Negroes are farm owners or 
tenant farmers. The year-round Mexican laborers, however, frequently 
ire given small tracts on halves, i.e., they are made share-croppers as 
well as day laborers, chiefly in order to immobilize them’’ (p. 295 


University of New Merico LANSING B. BLoom 


Varitime Trade of Western United States. By Eliot Grinnell Mears. 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1935. xviii +- 538 pp. Bib- 
liography, maps, graphs, and tables. $4.00. 

The author’s purpose in writing this book was to discover and inter- 
pret the significant trade trends for western United States. It is one 
thing to have a purpose and quite another to successfully carry it out, 
but this latter Dr. Mears has done. The task obviously was difficult by 
reason of the scattered and contradictory nature of the available material. 

The contents of the book cover primarily the twenty years of rapid 
West Coast growth since the opening of the Panama Canal. While this 
phenomenal growth is partly a reflection of population increase, it is 
even more a result of the steady development of new trade routes made 
possible by the Panama Canal. The canal is extremely valuable to the 
West Coast because the region is still in the exploitation stage, as indi- 
cated by its leading commercial products — petroleum, grain, and lum- 
ber. It is patent that such crude products can be effectively distributed 
only by means of cheap water transportation. Thus petroleum and lum. 
ber alone have constituted more than half of all intercoastal traffic and 
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from 75 to 82 per cent of all eastbound intercoastal cargoes in the la 
four fiscal years. During the period 1911-1930, the waterborne commer 
between the west and east coast increased in volume 1,300 per cent 
against 40 per cent for the railroads. 

By western United States, the author means the eleven Pacifie and 
Mountain states, together with the two noncontiguous territories 
Alaska and Hawaii. He considers these a geographie region. Whether }; 
is Justified in this is problematical; certainly some geographers will dis 
agree. On the other hand, for the purpose in mind, such a regional diy; 
sion is probably justifiable. 

Twenty-two chapters deal with all aspects of West Coast commerce 
While all are valuable and germane to the subject, the reviewer con 
siders as outstanding the following: Il. Shipping and Trade Position 
of the Region; III. Geographical Influences; IV. Utilization of Economic 
Resources; V. Beginnings of Seacoast Trade; VI. Effeets of the Panama 
Canal; VII. Leading Coast Ports. 

The volume is well supplied with maps, charts, and tables all of which 
are of great value. The method of treatment is both descriptive and ex 
planatory ; hence the reader gets the why as well as the what. 

There is little to eriticize. A few incorrect impressions might be r 
ceived from such statements as ‘‘the snowy fields of Alaska must remain 
a barren waste’’ and ‘‘coal and iron are to be found in abundance .. . in 
China.’’ Such a generalization is not applicable to all parts of Alask 
and it is now pretty well recognized that while China is rich in coal sh: 
is not in iron ore. In speaking of population the author says that the 
‘saturation point appears a long way off’’ because of the low man-to 
land ratio; in 1930 the density of population was 4.3 per square mile for 
the Mountain states, 25.8 for the Pacifie states, and 41.3 for the country 
as a whole. Considering the huge tracts of land in the West that are to: 
rugged, too infertile, too poorly drained, or too dry to support many 
people, one wonders if Dr. Mears is correct in assuming that the satura 
tion point is so far away. Finally, the reviewer feels that the author 
waxes too enthusiastic in his forecast, Chapter XXII. Yet these are trite 
objections. On the whole, the work is carefully thought out, analytical, 
and at the same time interesting and crammed with valuable informa 
tion. Such a book has long been needed and should be on the shelf of 
every geographer, economist, or historian who gives work on the United 
States, the F'ar East, or foreign trade. The volume is a welcome and 
notable addition to foreign trade literature. 


W. R. U. C. LANapon WHITE 
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By Pacific Means. By Manley O. Hudson. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1935. vill + 200 pp. Appendices. $2.50. 

The general subject for this series of lectures is taken from the text 

the Briand-Kellogg Pact of Paris. That pact, the reader is informed, 
is taken seriously by international lawyers. The author maintains that in 
the ‘‘preparing for peace .. . great advances . . . have been made’’ in 
the last fifteen years. In the first lecture the discussion is centered around 
the development of pacific means for settling international disputes be- 
fore 1914. The Hague Conferences and the Permanent Court of Inter- 
itional Arbitration are milestones in this early period. Though these 
instrumentalities were ‘‘too fragile to prevent the storm’’ which broke 

1914, it was to them that the leadership of the post-war world had to 
return in the period of reconstruction. The war itself made the problem 
f world peace a more pressing one. The object of the second leeture is to 
tudy the League of Nations as an instrument for the settling of inter- 
national differences. Here again the author recognizes the shortcomings 
of the League but he emphasizes that it has lived and developed during 
the erucial fifteen years. The third lecture is a study of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice as a means for settling international dis- 
nutes. Here the author is at his best. The Court makes for itself a strong 
ease. Men have long since discovered that peace and order are impossible 
while men and nations insist on doing that which ‘‘is right in their own 
eyes.’’ The author admits that some of the decisions of the Court have 
been influenced by political considerations but he points with effeet to 
the fact that the same might be said of the highest tribunal in any state. 
France bowed to Switzerland in the Free Zones case and Norway to Den- 
mark in the Eastern Greenland case. In the last lecture the author dis- 
‘usses treaties as means for settling disputes or for setting up machinery 
for that purpose. He favors multilateral treaties for this purpose. While 
the author is an American he has little respect for traditional policies 
handed down to this country from the Napoleonic era. 

There are nine appendices giving the documents most frequently cited 
in the text. There is an index. 


W. RU. Jacos C, MEYER 


British Propaganda at Home and in the United States from 1914 to 1917. 
By James Duane Squires. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1935. xii-+ 113 pp. Appendix and bibliography. $1.00.) 

This excellent monograph is a study of the official propaganda organ- 
ization in Great Britain known as Wellington House and of its work in 
distributing books and pamphlets in the United Kingdom and in the 
United States from the battle of the Marne until the entrance of America 
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into the war. The author has used the Harvard collection of world 
propaganda and has eonsulted a number of especially well infor 
persons in England and America. A valuable check list of Briti 


} 
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propaganda sent to the United States between 1914 and 1917 is appended 
to the study. 

Mr. Squires’s chapter on the framework of British propaganda orga: 
ization during the war is the best summary of this complex subject which 
has appeared to date. Noteworthy among the new materials cited by 1 
author is the hitherto unpublished account of Professor William Dixo: 
efforts and methods as director of the American branch for Wellin 
House (p. 57). In concluding a convincing estimate of the effectiveness 
of the British propaganda effort in the United States Professor Squir 
states that there were six underlying causes for American entrance into 
the war. In brief these were: the Anglo-Saxon basis of national life, this 
country’s indignation at the plight of Belgium, the Atlantic seaboard’s 
fear of triumphant Pan-Germanism, the American financial stake 
allied victory, the German dramatization of the brutality of modern war 
and British propaganda. The author concludes that ‘‘ British propaganda 
was a real force in winning the world war.’’ 


rt 


Professor Squires fires a salvo at those well known scape-goats, the 
German propagandists. Actually there were several kinds of blunders 
which they failed to make (p. 45). Despite Masterman’s denial, A Corps: 
Conversion Factory. A Peep behind the German Iines was Number 493 of 
the Wellington House pamphlets (p. 32). The reviewer would like to 
see the proof that the British intelligence department was inept enough 
to send the intercepted Zimmermann note immediately to Washington. 

It is to be hoped that Professor Squires will publish in the near future 
his projected analysis of all British propaganda materials sent to Ame 
ica during the war (p. 69). In his present study he has listed 281 titles 
which Wellington House transmitted. The complete schedule of this 
literature lists however 1116 titles including 38 speeches delivered before 
April 6, 1917. One masterpiece for the transmission of specific attitudes 
was Neutrality and Arms Shipments by Charles Noble Gregory in which 
the good doctor showed that ‘‘the shipment of arms to a belligerent by a 
neutral is strictly in accordance with the rules of international law and 
also right and desirable.’’ 

Professor Squires has made a distinct contribution to the knowledge 
of war propaganda. As a ease study his work is of great value to al! 
students of the present European crisis. Moreover he aids in answering 


the question — Will the United States keep out. of the next world war 


Stanford Unversity RaLpH 
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Votes as Vice President, 1928-1929. By Charles G. 
Little, Brown, and Company, 1935. vi + 329 
$3.00.) 


Dawes. Boston: 


pp. Illustrations. 


Keeping a diary came naturally to Charles G. Dawes. His grandfather 

(ates back in 1887 had been keeping a ‘‘day book’’ for over forty 
ears. And he started young Charles to keeping one almost a half cen- 

ry ago. In the beginning, he jotted down only a few lines a day, but 
as the years passed the notes expanded. He implies that he will publish 
these notes in their entirety at some future date. The reviewer hopes 
he will! 

The general public hardly knew Dawes before 1921. Then suddenly 
‘‘Hell and Maria’’ blazed across the front pages. A special committee was 
attacking some work done in France for which he, General Dawes, was 
chiefly responsible. He was called before the committee. He made up his 
mind that either he or the committee would go out of business. The coun- 
try knows the verdict. As he walked alone for an hour or so in Capital 
Park, thinking over some of the things he would tell the committee, he 


discovered his indignation rising. Only a week before, he recalled, Charles 
\M. Schwab had broken into tears due to the relentless attacks by some 
members of the committee. Not so for Dawes. After three sessions with 
the committee, it soon went out of business. 

Dawes was a busy man as Vice President. He probably took part in 
more celebrations than his chief, President Coolidge. He attended in all 
forty-five White House receptions. He was the public spokesman on all 
kinds of oeeasions. The celebration that made the deepest impression 
upon him during these years, was the 150th Anniversary of the outbreak 
of the Revolution. As the great-great-grandson of William Dawes, who 
also rode on the night of April 18, 1775, he was called upon to participate 
in the reénactment of those episodes in Boston. He greatly enjoyed this 
role. 

Always interested in educational and scientifie projects, he found time 
while Vice President, to sponsor an investigation of some old Mayan 
documents in the Spanish Archives, searching for a code to help in de- 
ciphering the Mayan hieroglyphics. And he regretted having to give up 
his evenings in his library to attend social functions. He is a great ad- 
mirer of Buckle, and laments the lack of historians today who can 
generalize. 

Dawes’s pet peeve was the un-workability of the Senate rules. He re- 
peatedly denounced the system whereby one lone Senator can tie up the 
entire legislative procedure. Ironically, he describes the legislative mess 
near the end of his career, February 26, 1929, by noting that weighty 
questions of the nation were held up, pending a debate on where a market 
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should be located in Washington — deliberating on a place ‘‘ where 
sell spinach, while other bills of great importance were caught in 
legislative jam.’’ Two days later, bills of far-reaching importance were 
being rushed through at the rate of one a minute. And yet, we sp 
of the United States Senate as a deliberative body! 


University of Pittsburgh JOHN Wo. OLIVER 


A Constitutional History of the United States. By Andrew C. M 
Laughlin. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1935. xi 


= 


833 pp. $5.00.) 


The publication of Professor MeLaughlin’s Constitutional History js 
a notable event. Students have waited nearly a century and a half sinc 
the drafting of the Constitution for a comprehensive survey of that 
phase of American history. To be sure, there has been no dearth hitherto 
of so-called constitutional histories, but these earlier attempts have been, 
in the main, studies of governmental forms and functions or discussions 
of outstanding episodes rather than connected and comprehensive narra 
tives of constitutional eonflicts and growth. It must be borne in mind 
that not until Farrand’s Records of the Federal Convention appeared 
in 1912 did the historian possess a critical edition even of the documents 
bearing on the formation of the Constitution. Besides the lack of do 
ments, nineteenth century historians were ineapacitated for critical 
work by the spirit of ‘‘worship’’ of the Constitution, or led to confuse 
constitutional history with the sectional struggle over slavery. Mean 
time, the mass of materials grew to baffling proportions in the form of 
court decisions, articles in legal journals, monographs, and whatnot 
For all of these reasons, when historians of the critical school which 
arose in the last decades of the nineteenth century invaded the field of! 
constitutional history, they found so much ground-clearing to be done 
that the possibility of a satisfactory synthesis was relegated to the 1 
definite future. 

Professor MeLaughlin was one of the little band of critical students 
who pioneered in this field. He has outlived the pioneer stage and pre 
sents in his volume the concrete proof that the era of synthesis and sound 
interpretation is at hand. He brings to his task keenness of intellect, 
almost unparalleled fullness of knowledge, and exceptional powers of 
expression. No one has done more than he, in earlier writings, to clarify 
the story of the origins of the Constitution, especially on the side of the 
evolution of ideas. The present work follows a similar method. While he 
does not exclude economic influences, it is evident that he is more in- 
terested in showing how ideas shape institutions than in proving that 
material interests shape ideas. To many minds this treatment will seem 


unreal or, at most, to be only half of the story. 
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Nevertheless, the main portion of the book gives an excellent account 
constitutional matters from 1789 to the era of reconstruction, and 

the general historical background is sketched in adequately to bring the 
nstitutional topies into relief. The chief disappointment one finds in 

the volume is its slight attention to the recent period. The post-Civil War 
years are of chief interest to the present generation, but they receive less 
than one-tenth of the space in the book. On the other hand, they un- 
loubtedly are the most difficult for the historian to deal with. And in- 
stead of blaming the author, the reviewer is inclined to congratulate him 
n having brought his book so far from the ‘‘frontier’’ of 1590. 

Besides the inadequacy of treatment of the last half century, the book 
suffers from omissions apparently due to publication in a series. A list 
f addenda could be placed at the close of many chapters. For example, 
Chapter XVII on Executive Departments and the Cabinet contains al- 
most no discussion of such problems as those of removals from office, 
ealls for papers, and the use of the veto. Chapter XXXVIII on the 
Compromise of 1850 does not mention the Nashville convention, the 
secession movement in the South, or the ‘‘Georgia Platform.’’ Of course, 
under pressure of space limitations no two writers would agree exactly 
on what to omit. It is a pity that so great a master did not have entire 
freedom in treating his theme. As it is, later writers will be his debtors 
for a long time to come. 


Ohio State Umversiti Homer C. HocketTtT 
y 


Cuba and the United States, 1900-1935. By Russell M. Fitzgibbon. 
(Menasha: George Banta Publishing Company, 1935. xii + 311 pp. 
Appendices, bibliography, and map. ) 

There is no real necessity to apologize for a doctoral dissertation, 
especially for one so full of evidences of industry as this. Mr, Fitzgibbon 
has sought to present a unified account of Cuban-American relations, 
free from thesis and emphasizing the period of the two formal interven- 
tions. For material he has read diligently in the published official reports 
and other literature, including an enormous number of American period- 
ical articles. For some episodes between 1902 and 1906 he has been able 
to examine State Department archives. There is a sampling of Cuban 
material. 


The result is a useful chronicle. The treatment of the Magoon and 
Wood administrations while comprehensive, is certainly not exhaustive. 
Several tons of Wood archives were destroyed in Washington thirty years 
ago, yet there must be still some that would repay some search. Lacking 
these or more intensive use of Cuban sources, Mr. Fitzgibbon’s treatment 
of the administrative policies of the interventions seems flat, lacking in 
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perspective. In such sections as the paragraphs devoted to eduecat 


for instance, the summary of official reports does not convey much o{ 


a feeling for what was actually going on. Here and elsewhere there js 


good deal of evaluation of men and policies, without a clear indicati 


of the criteria adopted. The admission of a thesis would help in this 


connection. For instance, if one is going to draw the conclusion that o1 
tendeney of Cuban-American relations has been to fasten a regrettab|; 


a 


degree of monoculture upon the island, should not consideration of this 


enter into one’s estimate of Wood as colonial administrator, Palma 
president, ete. ? 


In fact Mr. Fitzgibbon does seem to lean toward this conelusion. 


his scepticism of the recent trade agreement (p. 227). It may be that this 


is what he has in mind when he deelares (p. 256), ‘‘It is ineorrect to say 


that the United States has had no consistent Cuban policy,’’ and on 
succeeding page questions not the motives but the wisdom of this policy 

Mr. Fitzgibbon covers familiar ground in describing the diversity 
interpretation to which the Platt Amendment has been subject and cor 
cludes that its abrogation has been this country’s wisest step. One sug 
gestion is wholly delightful. ‘‘To arrive at any objective determinatio: 
of the whole number of United States ‘interventions’ in Cuba might 
as difficult as for a mediaevalist to determine the number of Crusades”’ 
(p. 146). 

The treatment of recent relations is extremely sketchy. In view of 
this it is surprising to find comments upon Cuban opinion at different 
times of Ambassador Welles and of President Grau with no hint of 
difficulty of such appraisals. The suggestion (p. 192) that Machado’s 
‘‘porra’’ was organized after terroristie activities of the ABC began is 
misleading. The suggestion that the Grau government repudiated the 
Chase publie works bonds is incorrect (p. 242). There is no reference ti 
the Cuban activity at the Montevideo conference. The book closes with 
the hope, which may be echoed, that as applied to Cuba the Monroe 
Doctrine may come increasingly to stand for ‘‘ Mutual Deference.’’ 


Wellesley College LELAND H. JENKS 


Argentina, Brazu, and Chile Since Independence. By J. Fred Rippy, 
Perey Alvin Martin, and Isaac Joslin Cox respectively. Edited by 
A. Curtis Wilgus. (Washington: The George Washington Universit) 
Press, 1935. ix + 481 pp. Appendices. $3.00.) 

This third volume of the series contains the lectures given at the third 
annual seminar conference on Hispanic American Affairs held at th: 
George Washington University from July 2 to August 10, 1934. The 
two-chapter introduction to the book, while useful, fails to provide the 
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ler with the background he has a right to expect from a perusal of 
thirty-five pages. The first chapter — ‘‘Colonial Antecedents of the ABC 
Countries’? — gives little information, and that in poor form; the second 
chapter — ‘‘ Political Heritage of Spanish Ameriea’’ — though set forth 
in good style, treats only two (the municipality and the cortes) of the 

iny political institutions which Spain transplanted in the New World. 

Presumably Dr. Rippy did not consider two chapters of introductory 

aterial adequate for the volume. At any rate, almost three of his ten 
brief chapters on Argentina are also introductory to his announced 

sk. Following this spacious, if not unified, introduction comprising 
it one-sixth of the volume come seven chapters treating the subject 
for which the reader has been looking long. These chapters, based on 
scattered accounts in English and a considerable number of treatises by 
Argentinians, constitute an intelligent and much-welcomed summary of 
Argentine history since independence. 

Professor Perey Alvin Martin also chose to begin his subjeet — Brazil 
since Independence — with two introductory chapters. These two chap- 
ters and the nine following are good summaries of the events falling 
within the range of the subject covered. The author has relied quite 
largely on treatises in the English language, although a limited number 

works of Brazilian writers has been used. Unlike Professors Rippy 
and Cox, Professor Martin usually recognizes the authorities in the body 

his work rather than in footnotes. 

Professor Cox escapes with a single introductory chapter to Chile since 
independence, though it is a long one. Based more largely on the works 
of native writers (particularly on Estudio de la histéria of Luis Gal- 
dames, which he has translated for early publication), the author has 
maintained in his ten chapters the high standard of summarization set 
by his collaborators. 

following the division on Chile come three useful appendices: ‘*‘The 
Position of Rosas in Argentine History’’ by Stetson Conn; ‘‘Some 
British Activities and Influences in Argentina’’ by Alfred Hasbrouck; 
‘The Boundary Settlements of Brazil’? by Raul d’Eea. 

The format of this much introduced and amply coneluded volume is 
good, though the proof reading was done much too carelessly. 


Ohio State University LAWRENCE F. Him 


Land of the Free. By Herbert Agar. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1935. x + 305 pp. Illustrations. $3.50. 

Dr. Agar spells Culture and Civilization with initial capitals. As 

applied to the American scene, Culture is the way of life that emerged 


irom this country’s colonialism. It is the native, New-World pattern, 
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the American character, rooted in moral strength and religious fa 
blessed with economic and political freedom. Civilization is the moder; 
structure of finance-capitalism. It is the life pattern of the giant city 
‘‘with its cosmopolitanism, its scepticism, its falling birthrate, its lack 
of morals, its imitative and then its decadent art.’’ The tragedy of Amer 
ica as the author sees it is that Culture has been submerged by Civil 
ization. 
The evil process was begun and promoted by Alexander Hamilt 
He was enamored of the English-born industrial system, and his economic 
policy was designed to insure its duplication in the new land. 
Jefferson of course had long thoughts about the future, yet he did n 
see the full implications of Hamilton’s system. He believed the direction 
was wrong and that he knew a better way. He could phrase his dream 
in language that stirred the heart. But he could not translate it int 
terms of clearly defined objectives. ‘‘His mind did not cut clean to the 
root of things, as did the mind of his enemy.’’ And not seeing as clear] 
he was a muddled administrator in the presence of Hamiltonian accom 
plishments. He was a confused and weak fighter in the world of economi: 
forces. He ‘‘never took action to prevent the thing he feared.’’ 
Andrew Jackson did nothing effective to bring the wandering Jeffer 
sonians back to the promised land from the flesh pots of Hamiltonianism 
He knew even less than Jefferson about the economic realities behind the 
scene. Truer guides than Hamilton or Jefferson in those days, avers Mr 
Agar, were John Adams and his son. They were realists, who would not 
promise the people that the world was a friendly, gentle place; but the) 
tried to promote a wide and healthy distribution of small holdings in 
private property. 
The Civil War ‘‘marked the final defeat of agrarian economy and t! 
submergence of American life into merecantilism and industrialism.’’ 
Mr. Agar thus quotes Professor Groseclose, and adds that from this 
tragedy were spawned the ‘‘robber barons.’’ He presents an exceedingly 
ugly picture of enormous wrong done to America by greedy plutocracy 
and high finance Civilization. It is a social panorama of an evil concen 
tration of wealth, of the dispossession of common men and the creat! 
of a vast property-less, tool-less proletariat, of a society robbed of : 
noble a birthright as ever accrued to a nation. 
The author is not fatalistie as he surveys his somber scene. He 
poses that the people shall recover their freedom. He rejects the ex 
tremes of Right and Left. With communism and fascism he will have 
nothing to do. The self-appointed Messiahs — the Longs, Coughlins, and 
Sinclairs — he pushes impatiently aside. He is not interested in a planned 
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economy, for no matter how pure the motives of the planners, the end 
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regimentation and tyranny — the final destruction of freedom. Agar 
claims that deliverance can come only by a going back to the American 
Way. This involves moral regeneration, religious revival, and a return 
f the country to the people, that is, the elevation of private property 
holding far above private enterprise. 

It is one of the faults of this book that the indictment is long, the 
exposition of the plan of improvement short. But the author argues his 
case with force and fervor. His moral earnestness is one of the arresting 

tures of the volume. It might be said of him as he himself wrote in 

; doctoral dissertation of Plato: ‘‘One of the most striking things about 
Plato’s attitude toward philosophy is the emotional warmth .. . which it 
arouses in him.”’ 

Being chiefly a moral argument Dr. Agar’s thesis in Land of the Free 
annot earry with it scientific proofs and demonstrations of its sound- 
ness. But the author has delivered his conscience, and the result is a 
brilliantly written addition to the literature of current social theory 


University of Iowa HARRISON JOHN THORNTON 

Ideas in Motion. By Dixon Ryan Fox. The Appleton-Century Historical 

Essays. Edited by William E, Lingelbach. (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1935. vi + 126 pp. $1.25.) 

Whenever Professor Fox has appeared, in recent years, on the pro- 
gram of historical associations to discourse on American social and 
intellectual history, capacity audiences have been both instructed and 
enthralled by his unusual ability to combine erudition with a unique and 
charming literary style. In this little volume, four of the author’s best 
performances are made available in more permanent fashion. Two of the 
essays are reprinted, with some revisions and additions, from The Amer- 
ican Historical Review. Would space permit, the reviewer would be 
tempted to quote at length from these delightful attempts to spin out a 
few of the threads that make the vari-colored pattern of American social 
and cultural history. 

Chapter I deals with ‘‘Civilization in Transit,’’ with the ‘* pioneers 
of ideas,’’ ‘‘the carriers of civilization’’ who transplanted their profes- 
sional competence to the New World, and guided the transit of culture 
from the Atlantic coastal region to the frontier West and South. The 
public library frontier, the picture gallery frontier, the chamber-musie 
frontier have a significance to the social historian far beyond the ‘‘ fron 
tier’? concept of Frederick Jackson Turner. Chapter II, ‘‘Culture in 
Knapsacks,’’ deseribes and deals with armies as the carriers of culture 
Chapter IV, ‘‘Refuse Ideas and their Disposal’’ seeks to demonstrate, 
largely through illustrations from early American theology, that ‘‘the 
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cast-off garments of the intellectuals of one age are found, albeit soil 
and ragged, on the backs of the ignorant many in the next,’’ and tha 
‘‘the primary motion of ideas which the academie class has thrown away 
is downward to the point of final disappearance.”’ 

Chapter III on ‘‘A Synthetie Principle in American Social History 
may prove to be the most provocative of discussion and controver 
Professor Fox is eager to disprove the widely-current notion that th 
social historian is nothing more than ‘‘a specialist in curiosities,’’ and 
that a systematic social history is impossible. The degree of differentia 
tion 1s one measure of the maturity of a civilization, and Fox suggests 
that the stuff of social history may be related to ‘‘the theme-plot of social 
evolution,’’ thus bringing a lot of facts into an understandable synthesis 
The social historian must emphasize the influences that have checked or 
accelerated social evolution, and how social evolution produced th 
dominant ideas of an age, and how in turn it was modified by them. But 
the author himself admits that this scheme ‘‘does not integrate every 
thing; much has to be hung on other racks.’’ 

Professor Fox has exchanged the class-room and the historical semina: 
for what he aptly deseribes as the ‘‘scholarly disadvantages”’ of a colleg 
presidency. Readers of these essays will agree with the reviewer in ex 
pressing the hope that their author may find the opportunity and the 
inclination to make further contributions to the unravelling of the tan 


gled skeins of American social and intellectual history. 


Ohio State University WITTKE 
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The completion of the plans for the program of the twenty-ninth an- 
ial meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association which is 
to be held at Austin, Texas, April 16-15, 1936, has been somewhat delayed 

the serious illness of the program committee chairman, Carl 8. Driver 

Vanderbilt University. It is possible, however, to announce the general 
nlans and to indicate the definite arrangements that have thus far been 
worked out. Because of the place of meeting and the fact that this year is 
the centennial of Texan independence, it has seemed fitting to place the 
emphasis on problems in the development of the West. The meeting will 
begin with a general session on Thursday morning on ‘‘The Greater 
Southwest,’’ in which the following papers will be presented: ‘‘ General 
Gaines and the Protection of the Southwestern Frontiers,’’ by James W. 
Silver, Southwestern College; ‘‘Santa Fe Trade in the Mexican War,’’ 
by Lewis Atherton, Wentworth Military Academy; and ‘‘Opportunism 
in Federal Indian Relations, 1835-45,’’ by Carl C. Rister, University of 
Oklahoma. Tentative plans for the luncheon meeting on Thursday pro- 
vide for a paper on ‘‘ Revolutionary Racketeering on the Texan Fron- 
tier,’’ by Isaae J. Cox, Northwestern University and one on ‘‘ The Texan 
Revolution,’’ by William C. Binkley, Vanderbilt University. 

Two sessions will be held Thursday afternoon on the University of Texas 
campus. One will be on the general theme ‘‘Problems of Expansion,”’ 
with papers on ‘‘Louisiana and the Annexation of Texas,’’ by James E. 
Winston, Sophie Newcomb College; ‘‘The Emigrant Aid Society in Na 
tional Polities,’’ by Samuel A. Johnson, State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas; and ‘‘ Frontier Newspapers of Kansas and Nebraska,’’ by Ever- 
ett Dick, Union College. The other is to deal with ‘‘ The Trans-Mississippi 
West During the Civil War Decade,’ and is to consist of papers on 
‘Disaffection in Texas During the Civil War,’’ by Robert P. Felgar, 
State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Alabama; ‘‘The Civil War Agri- 
cultural New Deal,’’ by Earl D. Ross, Iowa State College; and ‘‘ Rail- 
roads in the Indian Territory, 1860-70,’’ by M. L. Wardell, University of 
Oklahoma. At the annual dinner meeting on Thursday evening, Louis 
Pelzer, State University of Iowa, will deliver the presidential address, 
‘Pioneer Stage-Coach Travel.’’ 

One of the Friday morning sessions will be on ‘‘The South and the 
West in the Sixties and Seventies,’’ including papers on ‘‘The South 
and Problems of Post-War Finance,’’ by George L. Anderson, Colorado 
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College; ‘‘The Crime of 1873,’’ by Sears Riepma, Western Resery 

University ; and ‘‘ A Reconsideration of the Pendleton Plan,’’ by Chester 
M. Destler, South Georgia State Teachers College. The other, on ‘‘Some 
Problems of Recent American History,’’ will be composed of papers on 
‘Ben Tillman’s Views of the Negro,’’ by Francis B. Simkins, State 
Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia; ‘‘ Political Control of Isthmia 
Transit, 1860-1865,’’ by George F. Howe, University of Cincinnati; a: 
‘The Income Tax and the American Mind, 1860-1900,’’ by Elmer Elli 
University of Missouri. 

These two sessions are scheduled for nine o’clock in order that th: 
members may leave Austin at eleven for an automobile trip to San An. 
tonio, where the annual business session will be held at a luncheon meet 
ing. Following the business session a tour will be made of historical spots 
about San Antonio, and the party will return to Austin for a joint dinner 
meeting with the Texas State Historical Association. The details of the 
program for the joint meeting have not yet been completed. A reception 
at the governor’s mansion will follow this program. 

On Saturday morning a session on ‘‘The West in Historical Fiction’’ 
will be held, the plans for which are nearing completion. The usual ses 
sion for history teachers will be held as a joint meeting with the Nationa! 
Council for the Social Studies on Saturday morning. The general theme 
of this session is to be ‘‘ Revision of the Content of American Histor) 
Courses for High Schools,’’ and the program will consist of papers o1 
‘*Reinterpretation of the Civil War,’’ by James L. Sellers, University 
of Nebraska ; ‘‘ Permanency of the Influence of Expansion Culture in the 
United States,’’ by Alfred B. Thomas, University of Oklahoma; and 
‘‘The Importance of the Great Plains in the Expansion to the West,”’ by 
Rupert N. Richardson, Hardin-Simmons University. All details with 
regard to local arrangements are being worked out under the chairman 
ship of Professor Charles W. Ramsdell of the University of Texas. 


Recent accessions to the division of manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress include the following: an account book for the estate of Thomas 
Lord Fairfax, including copies of Fairfax letters, 1713-15; twelve ac 
count records of James and Henry Ritchie of Glasgow, respecting their 
stores in Essex County, Virginia, 1771-77; ten anti-paper money broad 
sides, 1784-1840 ; two letter books of Gideon Denison, merchant of Savan 
nah, 1791-94; sixty-six papers of Nathan Starr, sword-maker to the 
United States, 1813-51; photostats of sixteen letters of Zachary Taylor 
to Thomas 8. Jesup, 1817-40; the papers of Caleb Cushing, sixty boxes; 
diary of Richard W. Thompson, M. C., 1842; thirty-seven letters from 
and to Richard S. Ewell and others, 1842-96; minutes of the Western 
Antislavery Society, 1845-57, and anti-slavery album; fifteen papers of 
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(eneral Edward P. Alexander, C. 


S. A., 1854-65: printed drafts, with 

itographie amendments, of the Constitution of the Confederate States; 
‘en additional papers of General Edward S. Godfrey, 1876-1929; and 
two file-boxes of papers of General Albert J. Myer, chief signal officer, 
| S. A. 


Rk. D. W. Connor, of the National Archives, announces the appoint- 


ment of Bernard R. Kennedy as director of the division of the federal 
register, the division where there will be filed and prepared for pub- 
lication all presidential proclamations, executive orders, and rules and 
regulations issued by the various federal agencies. Dr. Connor also an- 
nounees the appointment of Arthur E. Kimberley, formerly senior re- 
search associate of the National Research Council on the Preservation of 
Records at the United States Bureau of Standards, to the position of 


chief of the division of repair and preservation. Another appointment is 
that of John R. Russell, formerly with the New York Pubhe Library, 
who will be chief of the division of the catalogue. 


The December, 1935, issue of the Canadian Historical Review contains 
an enthusiastic description of ‘‘The National Archives of the United 
States,’’ giving in brief the history of the surveying, consolidating, and 
organizing of the public records previous to the erection of the Archives 
building, as well as thumb-nail biographies of the present personnel. 


Among the recent publications of the library of the United States 
Department of Agriculture are No. 26, ‘‘Selected References on the His- 
tory of Agriculture in the United States,’’ by Everett E. Edwards, and 
No. 27, ‘(A List of American Economic Histories,’’ by the same author. 


The Land Poliey Cireular for October, 1935, issued by the Resettle- 
ment Administration at Washington, D. C., contains information on 
draught, erosion, and farm abandonment in South Dakota; on the Home- 
stead Law in the Dominican Republic; on an agricultural colonization 
scheme in Chile; on the planning of radio lectures about the land ques- 
tion; on the recent redistribution of population in the United States; on 
the joint conference on housing; on recent radio talks about land, reset- 
tlement, and forestry; and on the American land policy and the Taylor 
Grazing Act. 


The State of North Carolina has launched a program of erecting high- 
way markers for historie spots. The work is being carried out by the 
Historical Commission, the Department of Conservation and Develop- 
ment, and the Highway Commission. 
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Examining Fellowship Applicants: A Report Made to the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council on the Method of Selecting Fellows for First-Year 
Graduate Study, by Carl C. Brigham (October, 1935), is an interesting 
explanation of the methods employed in selecting pre-doctoral fellows 
for first-year graduate study in the social sciences. The pamphlet shows 
that not only was information about the candidate supplied by the eo! 
lege and the applicant himself, and were faculty estimates of ability furn 
ished, but the prospective fellow was given a test in the social sciences, 
language tests in French and German, and a scholastic aptitude test 


These tests, admirably constructed and administered as they may by 


however, in no way prove that a candidate possesses the ability to do 
painstaking, careful research or to write a creditable, readable text. Pe: 
haps the Council ought to add a test for the careful analyzing of mann- 
script and printed materials, for the systematic process of note-taking, 


and for the effective synthesizing of materials. There should also be a 


test designed to eliminate users of deadly cliché’s and trite phrases as 
well as writers with clumsy, awkward stylistic difficulties. 


Harold G. Moulton’s article entitled ‘‘The Trouble with Capitalism is 
the Capitalists,’’ which appeared in the November, 1935 issue of Fortun: 
has been reprinted by the Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation (Farmers 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania), and may be secured within 
the limits of the supply, free of charge. The article summarizes the recent 
study made by the Brookings Institution on the distribution of wealth 
and income in relation to economic progress — which study resulted in 
the publication of a series of four volumes on the subject. The article as 
reprinted lays especial emphasis on the conclusions reached in the fina! 
volume, Income and Economic Progress. 


Morton Bodfish, executive vice-president of the United States Building 
and Loan League in a pamphlet containing his address ‘‘The Depression 
Experience of Savings and Loan Associations in the United States,’’ 
which was delivered in Salzburg, Austria, before the Fifth Internationa! 
Congress of savings, building and loan associations, building societies, 
and similar thrift and home financing institutions from all nations, dis 
cusses trade cycles and the thrift and home financing institutions, the era 
of rapid expansion in America, unseen factors in the expansion period, 
depression and deflation, collective action and full-time leadership, gov 
ernment measures and cooperation, the RFC, reserve banks for savings 
and loan associations, the HOLC, the NHA, the 1935 Omnibus Bill, and 
the position today of these institutions. 


The newest scholarly organization of national scope is the Society for 
American Archaeology, which has launched its official organ American 
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Antiquity as a quarterly publication. Arthur C. Parker, director of the 
Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences is president of the society, M. 
R. Harrington, of the Southwest Museum, Los Angeles, is vice-president ; 
Carl E. Guthe, University of Michigan, is seeretary-treasurer; and W. C. 


\MeKern, of the Milwaukee Public Museum, is editor of the magazine. 


‘“The Noble Army of Martyrs in Huronia,’’ by Philip Child, which is 
reprinted from the Umve rsity of Toronto Quarterly, October, 1935, dis- 
cusses the difficulties experienced by the Jesuit missionaries of the Huron 
Mission on the southern shore of Georgian Bay in their dealings with 
the North American Indians of that region. 


Luther H. Evans, national director of federal WPA writers’ projects, 
announces the approval of a survey of Ohio state and local historical 
records under the administrative supervision of James G. Dunton, state 
director of writers’ projects for Ohio, and under the technical super- 
vision of William D. Overman, curator of history and state archivist, 
Ohio State Museum. Dr. Overman has also been appointed regional di 
rector of the federal archives survey, another government project, which 
operates with the National Archives as the cooperating sponsor with 
WPA. 


The Hayes Memorial Library at Fremont, Ohio, announces the acquisi- 
tion of a new type Dexigraph machine with which the library staff is able 
to furnish full size copies of letters and papers of President Rutherford 
B. Hayes to any individual or institution desiring such material. 


The seventeenth annual Indiana History Conference was held in Indian- 
apolis, December 13-14, 1935. Among the papers read at this conference 
were: ‘‘Spain in Ameriea,’’ by Mrs. C. A. Royce; ‘‘A Chapter in Early 
Indiana Railroad History,’’ by Wylie J. Daniels; ‘‘Hugh MeCullough 
Moves West,’’ by Raymond J. Reece; ‘‘The Congressional Campaign of 
1934 in Indiana,’’ by Donald Carmony; ‘‘The Pioneer Midwest in Two 
Depressions,’’ by R. C. Buley; ‘‘Indiana’s Pre-historic Southern Neigh 
bors,’’ by William S. Webb; ‘‘Ouiatenon,’’ by Amos W. Butler; ‘‘In- 
diana’s Second State Fair, 1853, at Lafayette,’’ by William M. Reser; 
and ‘‘The New Edueation and Its Historical Background,’’ by Chauncey 
W. Boucher. 


Volume V of the Augustana Historical Society Publications (Rock 
Island, Ilinois: Augustana Historical Society, 1935), which is edited 
by O. Fritiof Ander, contains the following articles of interest to stu- 
dents of American history : ‘‘ Diary Kept by L. P. Esbjorn, 1849,’’ edited 
and translated by O. L. Nordstrom, ‘‘ Reports to the American Home 
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Missionary Society, 1849-56,’’ edited by Conrad Bergendoff, ‘‘T} 

Sources of the Original Constitution of the Augustana Synod,’’ edite 

by Conrad Bergendoff, and ‘‘ Early Letters to Erland Carlsson,’’ edited 
and translated by E. W. Olson. 


The Bulletin of the Abraham Lincoln Association for December, 1935 
contains a brief article by Benjamin P. Thomas on ‘‘The Coles County 
Lincoln Cabin,’’ and a review of Basler’s Iancoln Legend. 


Among recent acquisitions of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
are a considerable number of valuable early letters written by the late 
Richard E. Ela, prominent manufacturer and public character of Racine 
County, Wisconsin, who came to the territory from New Hampshir 
There is also the correspondence of the Aaron C. Nevins family of Penn 
sylvania and Ohio, and of their relatives in the upper Mississippi Valley, 
for the period, 1833-50. Included in these letters are some from Mr. and 
Mrs. Abner 8. Goddard, and a diary of Abner 8. Goddard, New Diggings, 
Wisconsin, for the period, February to April, 1850. 

The historical records survey for Wisconsin has been initiated by the 


superintendent, Joseph Schafer, in twenty-five counties, and will be un 
der the direction of Miss Alice E. Smith, curator of manuscripts in the 
State Historical Library. 

Charles E. Brown, director of the Wisconsin Historical Museum, is in 
general charge as director of the national writers’ project for Wisconsin, 
and has organized the work with reference to the production of the Wis- 
consin guide. Ben W. Saunders is assistant director of this project which 
plans to collect, edit, and prepare the scenic, historic, industrial, eco 
nomic, and esthetic materials to be included in the Wisconsin section of 
the American guide. 

The addition of several hundred acres of wild land to the University 
of Wisconsin arboretum will be the means of preserving to the public an 
other group of prehistoric Indian mounds. Two groups are already pre 
served within its bounds. 

The restoration of at least a portion of the old wooden stockade of the 
pre-historic Indian town of Aztalan, near Lake Mills, is receiving the 
consideration of the Wisconsin Archaeological Society. At Superior an 
historical museum has been installed in the gallery of the stately new 
court house. Many eases are already filled with collections of Indian, 
pioneer, marine, Civil and World War, and other material of historic 
interest. 

Wisconsin lumberjack folklore has been enriched by the publication 
of a Paul Bunyan Natural History. This book contains descriptions and 
stories of the fabulous wild animals, birds, fish, reptiles, and insects 
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which were supposed to have frequented the vicinity of the giant loggers’ 
old time camps on the Big Onion River and elsewhere in the Old North- 


west. 


The Minnesota Historical Society held its eighty-seventh annual meet- 
ing on January 13, 1936. A morning conference on local history work 
in the state was followed by a luncheon meeting, during which papers 
were read by Dr. Grace Lee Nute on ‘‘ A Hunting Trip in Pioneer Days’’; 
by Mrs. Alma Kerr on ‘‘Some Values in History and Museum Work for 
the Community’’; and by Dr. T. H. Magath on ‘‘ A Doctor Looks at His- 
ry.’’ During the afternoon session the society’s officers presented their 
reports and Sister Grace McDonald read a paper entitled ‘‘The Gov- 
ernment Farmer.’’ Dr. R. D. W. Connor, national archivist, delivered 
the annual address in the evening, on ‘‘The National Archives of the 
United States.’’ 

The society has recently acquired a volume containing sixty-four very 
rare colored lithographs by J. O. Lewis, an artist who was present at the 
Indian treaties at Prairie du Chien in 1825, at Fond du Lace in 1826, and 
elsewhere in the Northwest in later years. Among the lithographs are 
portraits of many of the chiefs who were present at the treaty negotia- 
tions and an interesting view of the treaty ground at Prairie du Chien. 
Another recent acquisition of the society is the original manuscript of 
Bishop Frederick Baraga’s Chippewa Indian grammar. 

Under a WPA project the lower terrace of the Minnesota Historical 
Society building is being excavated and a large newspaper filing room 
is being built to help solve the problem of storage of the society’s large 
and rapidly growing collection of newspapers. 

The society has recently issued, as its Special Bulletins I, a pamphlet 
entitled Copying Manuscripts: Rules Worked Out by the Minnesota His- 
torical Soctety. 


An unusual doctoral dissertation is Robert L. Housman’s ‘‘ Early 
Montana Territorial Journalism as a Reflection of the American Frontier 
in the New Northwest’’ (University of Missouri, 1934). The first portion 
entitled ‘‘The Beginnings of Journalism in Frontier Montana,”’ is re- 
printed from the Frontier and Midland (Summer, 1935) and the last, 
which is ealled ‘‘The End of Frontier Journalism in Montana,’’ is re- 
printed from the June, 1935, Journalism Quarterly of the State Univer- 
sity of Montana. The author is at present a professor of journalism in 
the State University of Montana. 


A recent acquisition of the Missouri Historical Society is a letter book 
from old Fort Bridger (1860-61) which contains many names of interest 
to students of western history. With the letter book are several pictures, 
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later additions, one of Jim Bridger, one of his monument, and two oj 
Fort Bridger (1843 and 1899). 


The quarterly publication of the Arnold Foundation Studies in Publi 
Affairs for Summer, 1935, is entitled, ‘‘Texas: Nationalist or Internatio: 
alist,’’ by S. D. Myres Jr. and analyzes governmental policy as it affects 
the state of Texas. 


Evolution of An American. By George Wright Buckley (Los Angeles: 
Wetzel Publishing Company, Inc., 1935. 484 pp. Illustrations.) Begin 
ning his diary in June of 1869, when the author was nineteen, this genial 
writer carries his story down to January, 1935. He admits in his intro 
duction that ‘‘only about one-sixth part of the diary is deemed of suffi 
cient interest to others.’’ These excerpts, however, are copious enough 
to give flavor to this easy, readable, and honest, if somewhat uneventful 
piece of autobiography. Its author, though now in his eighth decade, 
still believes that ‘‘the tragedy of misunderstanding and inadequate 
sympathy, as between the young and old, plays on from generation 
generation, and time renders just judgment to both.’’ Except for scat- 
tered references to seeing, hearing, or reading about individuals of na 
tional importance, the book has little direct historical value. But as a 
work of human experiences Buckley’s diary has an indirect interest for 
the historian as well as the sociologist. 


A worthwhile compilation for students of Pacific Coast history is John 
C. Parish’s ‘‘California Books and Manuscripts in the Huntington Li 
brary’’ (Huntington Library Bulletin, April, 1935). This fifty-eight 
page item discusses and lists both printed works and manuscripts con 
eerning California. 


Articles relating to the states of North Carolina, Kentucky, and Pen: 
sylvania which were published during the autumn and early winter sea 
son are: ‘‘Geographic Influences in the History of North Carolina,’’ by 
Ben F. Lemert, ‘‘ Virginia and Carolina Homes before the Revolution,” 
by Julia C. Spruill, ‘‘An Overlooked Personality in Southern Life,’’ by 
Hunter D. Farish, and ‘‘Unpublished Letters from North Carolinians 
to Jefferson,’’ conclusion, by Elizabeth G. McPherson, in North Carolina 
Historical Review (October) ; ‘‘Old Millstones of Kentucky,’’ by William 
S. Webb, ‘‘John D. Shane’s Interview with Mrs. Sarah Graham of Bat 
County,’’ by Lucien Beckner, and ‘‘ Two Letters, 1828, Pertaining to Co 
Johnson’s Choctaw Indian School, Seott County,’’ by Otto A. Rothert, in 
Filson Club History Quarterly (October) ; ‘‘McNair Correspondence : 
Land Problems in Northwestern Pennsylvania,’’ by Marian Silveus, 
‘‘The Antimasonic Movement in Western Pennsylvania,’’ by J. Cutler 
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\ndrews, ‘‘The Early Settlement of Indiana County, Pennsylvania,’’ by 
Cortlandt W. W. Elkin, and ‘‘ Fugitive Slaves in Indiana County,’’ by 
Sarah R. Christy, in Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine (Decem- 
ber). 

[tems concerning the Old Northwest include: ‘“‘Luey Barkus Wood- 
bridge, Pioneer Mother: January 31, 1757-October 6, 1817.”” by Louise 
Rau, ‘‘The Woodbridge-Gallaher Collection.’’ by Harlow Lindley, 
‘Daniel Drake and the Origin of Medicine in the Ohio Valley,’’ by 
David A. Tucker Jr., in Ohio Ntate Archaeological and Historical (Quar- 
terly (October) ; ‘‘ Along the Greenville Treaty Line 1795,’ by Charles 


and 


M. Brunson, in Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio Quarterly Bulle- 
tin (October) ; ‘‘General John T. Wilder,’’ by Samuel C. Williams, ‘‘The 
Long Run Baptist Chureh,’’ by Ella Porter Griffith. ‘‘The Diplomaey 
of Walter Q. Gresham,’’ by James R. Mock, ‘‘ Morris Birkbeck - Eminent 
Englishman,’’ by Robert Birbeck, ‘‘My First State Convention,’’ by 
Elijah A. Gladden, ‘‘ James Oliver’’ (reprint), by Elbert Hubbard, and 
‘Letter of a Conservative Indiana Whig of 1848,’’ in Indiana Magazine 
of History (September) ; ‘‘Lincoln Knew Shakespeare,’’ by R. Gerald 
MeMurtry, ‘‘Careers of Six Hoosier Candidates of 1860.” by H.S. K. 
Bartholomew, ‘‘The Story of the Brown County Art Colony,’’ by Adolph 
RK. Shulz, *‘The First Families of White Oak Springs,”’ by Margaret S. 
Jean and Aline J. Treanor, ‘‘An Old Indian Peace Medal.”’ by Amos W. 
Butler, ‘*A History of the Poll-Tax in Indiana,”’ by Clement T. Malan, 
and *‘Civil War Letters of Amory K. Allen,’’ in Indiana Magazine of 
History (December) ; ‘‘The Foxes’ Fort,’’ by Stanley Faye, ‘‘ Historie 
Spots in Henry County, Illinois,’’ by Lydia Colby, ‘‘Bank Failures in 
Chicago before 1925,’’ by R. G. Thomas, and ‘*Ninety-Eight Years Ago 
in Bloomington,’’ in Journal of the Illinois Historical Soci ty (October) ; 
‘Has the Lincoln Theme been Exhausted,’’ by James G. Randall, in 
American Historical Review (January); ‘‘Memoirs of a Civil War 
Sleuth,’’ by William W. Winterbotham, ‘‘New Upsala: The First Swed- 
ish Settlement in Wisconsin,’’ by Filip A. Forsbeck, ‘‘Memoirs of a Sauk 
Swiss,’’ and ‘‘ Excerpts from a Whaler’s Diary,’’? in Wisconsin Magazine 
of History (December) ; ‘‘The Tepehuan Revolt,’’ by Peter M. Dunne, 
“Some Hitherto Unpublished Marquettiana, ”’ by Gilbert J. Garraghan, 
‘The Jesuits in Ohio in the Eighteenth Century,’’ by W. Eugene Shiels, 
“The Judiciary Act of 1789— A Stepping Stone in National Develop- 
ment,’? by John A. Zvetina, in Mid-America January 

Articles dealing with New Mexico, Arizona, and Texas are: ‘‘Onate a 
Marauder?’? by G. P. Hammond, ‘‘Bourke on the Southwest.’’ VII, by 
L. B. Bloom, and ‘‘Kit Carson, Catholie,”’ by Father Claudius Antony, 
in New Mexico Historical Review (October) ; ‘Early History of the 
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Cattle Industry in Arizona,’’ by Bert Haskett, ‘‘ William Walker’s In 
sion of Senora, 1854,’’ by Rufus K. Wyllys, ‘‘ Edward Nelson,’’ by W 
C. Barnes, ‘‘ Territorial Governors of Arizona,’’ by Eugene E. Williams 
and ‘‘Reminiseences of William Fourr,’’ by Mrs. George F, Kitt, in 
Arizona Historical Review (October) ; ‘The Earliest Printing and First 
Newspaper in Texas,’’ by Ike H. Moore, ‘‘The Confederate Exodus 1 
Latin America,’’ by Lawrence F. Hill, ‘‘ Explorations of Albert Pik 
in Texas,’’ by David Donoglure, ‘‘ Letters of Antonio Martinez, the Last 
Spanish Governor of Texas, 1817-42,’’ by Mattie A. Hatcher, in South. 
western Historical Quarterly (October). 

Contributions concerning the Trans-Mississippi Northwest are: ‘‘Sa 
lem’’ by Charles A. Hawley, in Palimpsest (November) ; ‘‘Christmas in 
lowa,’’ by William J. Petersen and ‘‘The Iten Christmas Display,’’ by 
William J. Petersen, in ibid. (December) ; ‘‘Christmas and New Year’s 
on the Frontier,’’ by Bertha L. Heilbron, ‘‘The London Background of 
the Radisson Problem,’’ by Fulmer Mood, ‘‘ Radisson and Groseillier’s 
Contribution to Geography,’’ edited by Grace L. Nute, ‘‘The Grand 
Army of the Republie in Minnesota, 1866-80,’? by Frank H. Heck, ‘‘A 
Typewritten Letter of 1846,”’ by Julius E. Hayeraft, in Minnesota His 
tory (December). 

Articles relating to Pacifie Coast history include: ‘‘Commerce and 
Transportation in the Suislaw and Willamette Valleys, 1850-91,’’ by 
Alfred L. Lomax, ‘‘The British Side of the Oregon Question, 1846,’’ by 
Charles H. Carey, and ‘‘Minutes West Union Baptist Church,’’ part 1, 
by J. Orin Oliphant, in Oregon Historical Quarterly (September) ; ‘‘A 
Project for a California Slave Colony in 1851,’’ by John C. Parish, in 
Huntington Labrary Bulletin (October) ; ‘‘ Frontier Society-Cedar Creek, 
Montana, 1870-74,”’ by Robert L. Housman, ‘‘The Background of Early 
Washington Banking,’’ by N. R. Knight, ‘‘How William Alexander 
Smith Became Amor de Cosmos,’’ by A. G. Harvey, and ‘‘ Document 
Illustrating the Beginnings of the Presbyterian Advance into the Ore- 
gon Country,’’ by J. Orin Oliphant, in Washington Historical Quarterly 
(October) ; ‘‘The New Frontier and the Old American Habit,’’ by Fred 
eric L. Paxson, ‘‘The Federal Land System in an Embryo State,’’ by 
Roy M. Robbins, ‘‘The First Territorial Legislature in Montana,’’ by 
Robert L. Housman, and ‘‘Placer-mining in California,’’ by Edward 
Reyer, translated by S. K. Padover, in Pacific Historical Review (De- 
cember). 


The Review deeply regrets to note the sudden death of Frank H 
Hodder, on December 27, 1935, at the age of seventy-five. Professor 
Hodder was a member of the faculty of the University of Kansas since 
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1891 and had been head of that institution’s department of history since 
1908. He served as president of the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
‘jation in 1924-25 and was elected president of the Kansas State His- 
torical Society in October, 1935. Among his written contributions are: 
Civil Government in Kansas; Outline Historical Atlas of the United 
States; Outlines of American History; and the editing of Audubon’s 
Vestern Journal and Pittman’s Mississippi Settlement. Finishing 
touches on ‘* The Authorship of the Compromise of 1850.’’ which appears 
in this issue (pp. 525-36), were completed by Professor Hodder but a 


few weeks before his passing. 


Clarence W. Bowen, who died November 2. 1935, at the age of 83. was 
one of the founders of the American Historical Association and 
a pioneer worker in the New York Genealogical and Biographical So 
ciety. Provisions have been made for the completion of his History of 
Woodstock (Conn.), six volumes of which have already been prepared. 


James F', Willard, professor of history in the University of Colorado, 
died November 21, 1935, at the age of 58. Though widely known for his 
research in medieval history, he had also made considerable contributions 
to the local and state history of Colorado and the Rocky Mountain region. 
He was editor of the University of Colorado Historical Collections and 
of The Union Colony at Greeley, Colorado, 1869-71 (1918). and eo-editor 


(with C. B. Goodykoontz) of Experiments in Colorado Colonization, 


1869-72 (1926) and of The Transmississippi West (1930 


B. I. Wiley, head of the history department of State Teachers College. 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi, was awarded the Mrs. Simon Baruch Prize of 
$1000 for the best manuscript on southern history by the United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy at Hot Springs, Arkansas, November 18, 1935. 
His manuscript is entitled, ‘‘The Southern Negro during the War of 
Secession.’’ 


Among recent historical appointments may be noted the following: 
Dumas Malone, who is completing the work of editing the Dictionary of 
American Biography has recently been appointed director of the Har- 
vard University Press; Miss Mattie E. Edwards has been appointed Col- 
lector of the North Carolina Hall of History to sueceed Joseph C. Let- 
terson who was appointed an instructor in social science at the University 
of North Carolina; W. W. Davis was appointed professor of history and 
head of the department at the University of Kansas; George P. Ham- 


mond, of the University of Southern California, has become head of the 
department of history and dean of the Graduate School at the University 
of New Mexico. 
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Recent promotions in the field of history include: William B. Hessel- 
tine, of the University of Wisconsin, from assistant professor to associate 
professor ; H. J. Thornton, W. R. Livingston, and C. W. de Kiewiet, of the 
State University of Iowa, from assistant professors to associate profes- 


sors; and Leon W. Fuller, who has been promoted to an associate profes- 


sorship at Stanford University. 


Other historical news concerns: W. H. Calleott of the University of 


South Carolina who is serving as visiting professor of history at Duke 


University; Arthur S. Aiton, of the University of Michigan, who is to 


deliver a series of twelve research lectures in the Graduate Center of 


American History Studies of the University of Seville, Spain, during 


the spring semester of 1936, on the subject of ‘‘ America and the Family 


Compact,’’ and to direct a seminar on Hispanic America in the eighteenth 
century; Joseph Schafer, superintendent of the State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin, who sailed for London, January 31, 1936, to deliver 


a course of lectures on the ‘‘Social History of American Agriculture,”’ 


after which he will return to his regular duties in April. 
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4 Compiled by Louise Rau 
f This comprehensive and analytical Index makes readily available the 
a large amount of historical information that has appeared in the first | " 
fifteen volumes of the Misstsstppr VaALtey His‘tortcaL Revigw. The | 
if Index reveals the varied fields of research that have attracted the atten- | i 
H tion of scholars in the Mississippi Valley during the past twenty years | ee 
f and the great progress made during that time. It will prove a valuable 
i aid to the student, teacher, librarian and general reader. 137 pages 
Hl printed in two columns. Postage paid, $5.00. 
a Address, MRS. C. S. PAINE, Secretary | 
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by Edgar Saltus 
Autumn Notes in Iowa . ‘ 

by Selden Lincoln Whitcomb 2.00 
Tennyson and Browning. . . 

Oy R. Pietehes 1.00 
David Swing Poet-Preacher 

by Joseph Fort Newton ean 3,00 
Lincoln and Herndon. 

by Joseph Fort Newton Fare. 3.00 
Prefaces by Leigh Hunt. . 

Edited by R. Brimley Johnson . « 5.00 
Leigh Hunt’s Letter on Hogg’s Life * 

Shelley with other papers. . 5.00 
Whittlings . 
by O. J. Laylander 78.90 
The Heritage of Bob Hardwick . ‘ 

The Tai Race . ae 

by William Clifton Dodd . ‘ig 2.50 
My Leigh Hunt Library 

by Luther A. Brewer 

Hand made paper. . 90.00 

Strathmore Bay Path paper 87.50 
The Prairie and the Making of Middle 

America 
by Dorothy Ann Dondore 
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